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Give the Child a Bank Account 


Or Rather, Encourage the Forming of Regular Habits of Thrift 


The Child’s Bank Account 


HE boys and girls of today seem to have the 

fact of saving money impressed upon them 
more and more, and it is well that they should, 
for it seems as though the cost of living increases 
all the time. During the war big wages were 
earned and money was spent pretty freely, and 
the return to normalcy has not remedied entirely 
these reckless spending habits acquired during that 
time. So in many city schools they are trying to 
correct this situation by introducing a banking 
system to be used in all the grades to 


By ELLEN ACKERMAN ELLIOT 


spending it for candy. Oh, competition is a great 
thing! It will accomplish the apparently impos- 
sible, sometimes. 


Practical Use of School Studies 


It was enlightening, too, to hear those young- 
sters talk among themselves. They were quite 
little business men and women. It helps to put 
their arithmetic to actual practise. So many boys 
and girls say “I can’t see any use in studying this 





— — 





teach the rising generation the value of 
money and how to save systematically 
My sister, who has charge of this work 
in a large city school, says the children 
just vie with one another to see who can 
have the most to put in the bank between 
one banking day of one week and the 
same day of the following week. Even 
if they have only a penny they bring it 
and it is entered as a deposit on their 
bank-books, made out in their own 


spend wisely, the better. 


in your home? 


Teaching Children to Take Care of the Pennies 


How early do children begin to understand the value of money? 
Mrs. Elliot’s experience, as set forth in herargument for the bank- 
account, indicates that the sooner they do learn to save and to 
Although your school may not be 
ready to introduce the penny-saving system, why not start it 
Making thrift a game has proved to be a valuable 
way of training the child for adult responsibilities. 


- ——__________| 


boys who are beginning to earn money. Either 
they have finished high school, or else they haye 
quit school to go to work, and it is positively 
wicked to see the way money just goes with som 
of them. And what a splendid idea this bank 

system is, that teaches even little first-grader 
the principle of saving toward some desired end, 
If the banking system is introduced in yoy 
school, think it over well before vetoing it, 


Mother May Be the Banker 


But even if there is no opportunity to join 
with other children in saving, why not 
start a little bank-account system jp 
your own family? If there are several 
children, the competition will keep it up 
briskly, but even an “only” soon 
the spirit of the thing and loves to watch 
the pile grow. 

At first, especially with very little chit 
dren, the stock of pennies will be g 
small that they can easily and safely be 
kept at home. This has one advantage 
in that the child can actually see his 





little pile grow. However, one of the 





names and kept as their own personal 
property. 

When I was visiting my home this spring they 
had started the system in the village school there. 
It had been in operation then only two weeks, 
but it really was amusing how the children reacted 


to it. They were suddenly very willing to do 
errands, chores, etc., without number if they 
could swell their bank-account for the next 


banking day. Several children were digging 
greens and selling them at 25c a market basket. 
The younger boys and girls would tease mother 
for a penny to get some candy, only to be re- 
minded by an older brother or sister that too 
much candy wasn’t good for them and that if 
they wanted to beat John Smith’s bank-account 
they would have to save their money instead of 


stuff anyhow. We'll never use it.” And they 
are the very ones to leave school as soon as they 
are sixteen, only to regret it a few years later, 
whereas if they had been saving a little each 
week from the first grade up, when they become 
16 years old they would have quite a nice little 
bank-account, and the desire to quit school to 
earn money wouldn’t be so great. In fact, when 
they realized that they could earn and save while 
in school, I believe it would encourage them to 
graduate and perhaps go on to a higher education. 

We haven't such a system in our school, but 
it seems to me it is a grand, good thing. I have 
been in a position for a few weeks where I have 
had the opportunity to observe some other young 





helpful things about actually depositing 
in a bank is the keeping of a bank-book and it 
is therefore wise to start out the youngster whose 
pennies are kept at home with a bank-book in 
which deposits and withdrawals are regularly 
entered. 

But if possible open a real account just as soon 
as the child begins to have any money of his 
own at all. Regular trips to the bank, where he 
himself puts the money in, will have a splendid in- 
fluence. There is the feeling of security, the inter- 
est, small as it is, is something to work for, and also 
the money cannot be drawn out or begged back for 
some passing whim. The routine of a bank inspires 
respect and the fact that he is really a part of ital 

(Continued on page 138) 


When You Come to Fix Up the Children’s Room 


It Is Not a Catch-All for Discarded Pieces but a Place Which Repays Time and Thought 


OU can tell a lot about a family when you see 

how much attention they have given to the 
rooms their children live in. It is an all-too- 
common practice to just tuck the youngsters in 
anywhere, especially where house room is limited. 
Even though two children or more must occupy 
the same room, it pays to make it attractive as 
well as clean and neat. A room in which they can 
take pride develops their tastes and cultivates the 
home-making instinct. 

I saw a happy demonstration of this when on a 
visit a short time ago. One room was fitted for 
two little girls, aged 8 and 10, whose older sister, 
just returned from school, had brought with her 
some clever ideas. This room happened to be on 
the north side and the little sisters were dark- 
haired lassies, so the color scheme was yellow. 
The plastered walls had never been papered, so 
big sister went to work and made them light 
canary and the ceiling cream, using water-color. 
And I'll add here that the same result could be 
gotten over a foundation of any light-colored 
paper with the water-color. She used oil paint 
for the floor, of medium tan. 

This was very light and cheery but a trifle 
monotonous. But the older girl was clever with 
a pencil, so she drew out a design of a rabbit, made 
a stencil and put a frieze of brown bunnies near 
the ceiling. 

The window curtains were of unbleached cheese- 
cloth just reaching the bottom of the lower sash 
and a few bunnies were stenciled there, also. An 
old splint bottomed chair was given a coat of 
canary paint and a cushion of brown and tan, 
making a very homelike accessory. A few 
braided rugs were used on the painted floor. 


Children Take Pride in Helping 


The little girls, much enthused, had outlined 
bunnies on the dresser and table scarfs, their first 





By MRS. R. G. ARMSTRONG 


decorative efforts. When I left they were working 
on a change of covers, with an added touch of 

















“Little Sister,"” by Adam Emery Albright, is a charming 

example of the modern school of American artists. It has 

been reproduced in inexpensive prints and is an excellent 
subject for the child’s room. 


blue, but keeping to jonquils and daisies, to pre- 
serve the color scheme. 
They were already planning ahead to still 





another decorative scheme and it was surprising 
how quickly they had learned to handle brush 
and paint and needle and thread, under the in- 
centive of having their own room. 

Not everyone can stencil rabbits or other 
designs, but we can all use the scissors. One 
mother who could not afford the amusing nursery 
wall-paper displayed in a city store, bought 3 
small piece of it for the Mother Goose figures it 
contained. After father had finished the walls 
with washable paint, she cut out Peter Piper, Miss 
Muffet and the other beloved figures and pasted 
them in a frieze around the walls. When the 
children grew older and the walls needed another 
coat of paint, she used a conventional flower 
design in the same way and this time she tried the 
experiment of pasting a narrow line of gay rose 
buds down the sides and hem of white voile 
curtains. These were kept for “best” as the 
paper naturally washed off, but it was not hard to 
renew and the growing daughter loved to 
cut out and paste. Another pair of curtains of 
rose-checked gingham proved very useful and 
extremely pretty, and a bureau scarf to match 
was soon added. ; 

The problem of training children to keep their 
rooms neat and “picked up” is never so ha 
when the room is one worth the effort. On the 
other hand, furniture or hangings that must be 
treated respectfully are out of place in a child’s 
room. Plain, serviceable articles, kept freshly 
painted and in order, a few good pictures, 
floor coverings that can easily be taken up 4 
cleaned are most suitable for the child’s room 
And don’t forget in the pleasure of fixing it up, 
give the child some say in the matter. It 
help make the room, and the home too, doubly 
dear if the youngster’s taste has been consult 
(and probably skillfully guided in working out 
the plans. 
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Should Women Help with Farm Work? 


Their Sacrifices, Sometimes Necessary, Have Not Always Paid 


T was a cold, gloomy day in early winter. 
Already the dusk of the long winter evening 
had come, bringing with it all the chores 
that go with taking care of a good many 
head of stock on a dairy farm. Father had 
brought in several pails of the skimmed milk 
and Mother was busy pouring it out into pans 


| and placing them on the top of the large kitchen 


stove to warm it for the calves. A little later 
Father picked up one of the pans of warm skimnied 
milk to dump it into the pail, found it 


\ By E. R. EASTMAN 


affairs in such good shape, then it is a pretty 
good indication that there is a good team at 
work and we recommend them as a good risk.” 
How many thousands of farm women there are 
in the hill country of the East who are milking 
cows and tending hens to help make the old 
farm go! How many other thousands through 
the fruit belts make it possible to get the fruit 


been crowded out of the lives, through genera- 
tions of unremitting toil and hardship, of the 
peasant women of Europe and other races like 
the American aborigines where women have been 
made the beasts of burden. 

The question I would like to raise in this little 
talk is, has all this work and sacrifice been neces- 
sary and worth while? Should women continue 
to help with the work on the farm that is strictly 
outside of the home? I shall endeavor to set down 
a few of my thoughts and views on the 





too hot, and dropped the pan, milk and 


subject, but I shall be much more in- 





all. all over the stove and Mother’s clean 
kitchen floor. ~ 

To this day, the smell of scorched milk 
always brings back that scene as one 
of my earliest memories which intro- 
duced me to the fact that the home and 
the farm are inseparable, that there can 
be homes without farms, but that no 
successful farm can exist without its home 
and without—if you please—a woman, 
whose energy and spirit is the constant 
mainspring of the whole farm enter- 
prise. 

Next perhaps in order of early mem- 
ories is the recollection of riding down 
the road, then through the old back pas- 
ture to a meadow on the other side of 
the woods, and there riding with Mother 
on an old-fashioned hand-dumped horse- 
rake, all through one long hot summer 
afternoon. And then I remember, too, 
those innumerable times when Mother 
was to be found doing her full share in 
helping to milk both night and morning 
the long rows of cows that stood up and 
down both sides of the big stable. 

From the time of the earliest pioneers 
in this country, farm women not only 
have done their full duty inside of the 
home, but they have found time also to 
do perhaps a little more than their share, 
and certainly more than their health 
should have permitted, of the heavier 
work in the barns and fields. 

Nor is this outside work by the women 
confined entirely to the past. They still 
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WHERE WOMEN STILL DO MUCH OF THE FARM WORK 


This picture was taken near Moscow, in Russia, and shows workers 
resting after the day’s work in hay harvest. Primitive methods are 
still in use in that country, and the woman has to shoulder her bur- 
den, ... “through generations of unremitting toil and hardship, 
the peasant women of Europe have been made the beasts of burden.”’ 


terested in knowing what you who read 
this article think about it, so let us have 
for publication in coming numbers of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST some good 
letters from both the men and women 
folks who may read this discussion. 

Like a good many other important 
subjects, it is easier to theorize about 
them than it is to make practical sug- 
gestions which will help to correct in- 
justice. Maybe you will not agree that 
there has been any such injustice done, 
maybe it is right for the women to 
work; but certain it is that the old 
New England saying, that “it took two 
New England mothers to raise one New 
England family” had much of truth in 
it. The chief reason was that those 
mothers not only devoted themselves 
to their full duty in maintaining a home, 
and fully cared for their large families; 
but in addition, they went forth into 
the fields and in many cases, did a 
man’s heavy labor besides. 

Too many farm women grow old be- 
fore their time. Too many of them have 
too little recreation and too much iso- 
lation. Women are by nature more 
joyous creatures than men, but too often 
their environment on a farm has taken 
out of them much of the joy of living, 
so that not only have they suffered but 
the men and the children have lost that 
which God gave them in their women 
folks to cheer them in the many dis- 
couragements in life. 











do it, and a lot of it. Particularly since 

the war when farm help has been so scarce, the 
work of the women has made it possible on 
thousands of farms to continue the business. 

A few years ago there was a farmer up in 
Livingston County who had a farm which was 
heavily loaded with debt. His creditors were 
continually nagging him and the constant mental 
strain made life for him a pretty sad proposition. 

e finally went to the director of a local bank 
and asked for help. The bank sent represen- 
tatives out to the farm. They found the house in 
goed order, but the wife was out milking the 
cows. They went back and reported, the bank 
Paid all of the debts, and loaned the farmer 
fnough cash in addition to buy needed imple- 
ments. Today the debt is paid off, the farm is 
free and clear, and the farmer and his wife are 
Prosperous. Later, the director told the farmer 
that the bank made its loan on the report of its 
representatives which read: “If a man’s wife 

kes as much interest in the business as that 
Woman does, and at the same time has her own 


packed on time, and whose skill helps to sell the 
fruit at the best market price! 

And then there are those others lately from the 
old countries of Europe in the vegetable gardening 
districts like Long Island, whose children have to 
entertain themselves as best they can in a nearby 
hedgerow while the women folks on hands and 
knees weed the carrots or pick up potatoes all 
through the hot day. 

Perhaps we might pause to think for a moment 
that these foreign women, both in this country 
and in Europe, are nearly, if not quite, as strong 
as their men, that they are seldom if ever sick, 
even at childbirth, and that generations of out- 
door work and in the air and sunshine seem to 
have given them something in the way of health 
and endurance that our own women do not have. 
But if we admit this, we must also say in the 
same breath, that neither do they have the beauty 
nor the brightness and joyousness of mind and 
soul that make our own women a joy forever. 
All we naturally look for in our women folks has 





So much for the social side of too 
much hard work for the women. 

Economically, there has, in my opinion, been 
much of wrong also. The cheaper free labor of 
women folks on the farm has been one of the 
chief reasons for the low prices of farm products. 
Our fathers have too often given away the fertile 
soil in the too cheap products which we sold to 
the cities. And to this gift, they have thrown in 
for good measure that more precious commodity, 
the free labor of their wives and children. 

Yet before we criticize, let us ask what else 
could farmers have done? They had to live and 
eat— they still have to. Prices were then, as 
now, always too low. To live and eat, crops must 
be raised, so the women had to help. Today, with 
the young folks gone, with hired labor absolutely 
beyond the reach of the average farmer, and with 
the work always crowding, what can the con- 
scientious wife do but try, in addition to carrying 
her own burden in the house, to relieve a little 
of the pressure on the outside? It probably has 
(Continued on page 143) 
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Prosperity Will Follow Peace 


FTER six years of chaos, it begins to look as 
if peace in Europe was coming. Following 
several weeks of discussion, representatives of 
the great powers, meeting in England, have at 
last practically reached an agreement on the 
fundamental questions that have not been settled 
since the war. This includes the acceptance of 
the Dawes plan for working out their financial 
and other problems. The amount of reparations 
which Germany shall pay and how they shall be 
paid have been set, and Germany has agreed to 
them. It seems that at last she realizes the situa- 
tion and that her only salvation is in accepting 
the results of her defeat, and in getting down to 
work to pay off her debts. France has agreed to 
evacuate the German Ruhr, and has already with- 
drawn some of her troops. No citizen of any 
country of the world, not even excepting Germany, 
can fail to be benefited by this agreement among 
the great nations to settle their differences and to 
get down to the business of peace. 

The settlement will bring prosperity again to 
both Europe and America. Not the least of its 
effects upon us is that our country will be paid 
vast sums owed her by the other nations. 

Some of the pessimists have suggested that 
increased prosperity in Europe will reduce ours 
in this country because the European countries 
will buy less of our exports and sell to us more 
imports. On this point, the Brookmire Fore- 
caster says: “No country permanently runs a 
heavy export trade without having also a heavy 
import trade, and the reverse is also true! In 
other words, if Europe increases her prosperity 
so that her exports increase, she will have larger 
imports, many of which she will buy from America. 

Putting it from another angle, humanity, 
particularly in these times when the world is 
constantly growing smaller, is more or less inter- 
dependent. If there is great misery in the world 
such as prevailed in Europe for years, then all of 
us will feel the effects of it to a greater or lesser 
extent; and conversely, if Europe becomes pros- 
perous again, America is bound to share in that 
prosperity. 


Look Us Up 


OR weeks the staff of the American Acri- 
cuLturist has been planning and working 
to make our tent and exhibit at the New York 
State Fair at Syracuse, September 8th to 13th, 





a real surprise to readers and farmer friends who 
visit it. 

You might almost say that in addition to 
publishing AmMerIcaAN AGRICULTURIST on paper, 
we will publish it in visible form in our exhibit. 
Instead of writing articles and advertisements, we 
are going to show concrete examples of material 
advertised in our columns, and the men who write 
the articles and make up the paper will be on hand 
with charts and pictures to demonstrate how a 
farm paper is made, and especially to get ac- 
quainted with the folks who read it. 

Nothing in the tent will be offered for sale, but 
we really think you will miss something, and we 
certainly will be disappointed, if we do not get 
the opportunity of greeting you and of showing 
you in this unique exhibit what we are trying to 


accomplish with the “OLD RELIABLE.” 


Give a Thought to the Teacher’s 
Health 


E hear so much about guarding the health 

of our school children—keeping them well 
rather than curing them when they get sick—that 
we sometimes forget one person who does a great 
deal to maintain the health of the youngsters, 
yet is not always so careful of her own—the 
school teacher. 

A conscientious, devoted school teacher is apt 
to be one of the hardest working people in the 
community. She has both a mental and a physical 
strain to contend with. She feels her responsi- 
bility keenly and hard as her day in the school- 
room is sure to be, it is not always over when the 
door of the little building shuts behind her. She 
takes her responsibilities with her and though she 
knows how much depends on her keeping well, 
she often cannot avoid the extra work and worry 
which are a drain on her health. 

Conditions are far, far better than they used to 
be in some places in “the good old days”’ when the 
task of boarding the teacher was shifted from one 
family to another and she often fared pretty badly 
in the essentials of room and food. We recognize 
now the poor economy of a method which served 
to drive the good teachers from us. 

Still, the work remains arduous and the strain 
considerable. The teacher needs recreation, needs 
fun, companionship and carefree play just as 
much as anyone else. The teacher who can play 
outside school is the one who brings to your 
children the inspiration and enthusiasm for health 
which will last through their lives. Good living 
quarters, wholesome food, help in the school and 
out of,it from the families behind the children, and 
a frequent chance to forget the school duties and 
be human are the right of every teacher. Start 
the new school year right by seeing that yours 
has them. 





A Commendable Job 


° 

N November, 1922, the Bureau of Nutrition, 

under the direction of Laura A. Cauble, 
organized a two-year demonstration program to 
show the value of feeding milk to school children 
in New York City. The work was started in 
School No. 17, which has approximately 2000 
pupils. The children were weighed and measured 
and their physical appearance carefully noted. 
An opportunity was offered each child to buy 
a half-pint bottle of milk at least once a day. 
Many children bought two bottles a day. The 
milk was furnished through the cooperation of 
the Dairymen’s League at about 4c a half pint. 
In most cases the children brought the money 
from home to pay for it.. They drank it through 
straws during the forenoon session. Each month 
the children were weighed and measured, and 
with the milk feeding they were taught the story 
of growth, the value of fresh air, of sleeping with 
open windows, and of a proper diet. 

At the beginning of the demonstration, fifty- 
nine out of every hundred pupils were found to be 
under weight. A larger proportion showed signs 
of undernourishment, such as paleness, dryness of 
hair, bad posture and peevishness. Careful 
records were kept, and in June, 1923, only 22 per 
cent. of the children in this school were under- 
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had been reduced to 17 per cent. As a result gf 
this remarkable demonstration, requests from 
other schools throughout the city were rap} 
made to Miss Cauble, so that in May, 19244 
total of sixty schools were being served with 
26,000 half pints of milk daily, and the work jy 
still growing as rapidly as Miss Cauble can direg 
and take care of it. 

Similar demonstrations are being conducted jg 
schools in several up-State cities. Studies made 
by Miss Cauble in ten counties of New York 
State show that one-quarter of the elemen 
school children are using no milk, but take coffee 
or tea instead. This brings the problem of moge 
milk consumption pretty close home to the 
farmer’s own family. 

We know of no educational or advertising effort 
being done anywhere that is more commendable 
or is doing more lasting benefit than this work of 
Miss Cauble. Not only are the children them. 
selves being taught to use more milk, but 
carry the good doctrine home with the result that 
the parents themselves are often converted to the 
knowledge that milk is the best and cheapest food 
in the world. When once a child has a principle 
thoroughly learned he never forgets it. Children 
taught the value of milk in the schools will be 
large milk consumers all their lives. 

Not the least result of this work is that it 
confers benefit on the whole dairy industry, andis 
real advertising at comparatively small cost. 


Speaking of Hats 


VERY interesting report which the D 

ment of Agriculture has just issued tells im 
brief about the progress of home demonstration 
work during 1922. It teems with figures that are 
impressive and stimulating, and tells of things 
accomplished both by States and local com 
munities that make one very proud of the Amere 
can farm woman. : 

But there was a certain statistic (if that word 
may be used in the singular) that particularly 
appealed to at least one reader. It is this; 
57,221 hats were reported made with the help G 
home demonstration agents! Think of 57,221 hats 
lined up on as many heads, and each one different, 
individual and becoming, because it was made by 
the woman for herself, the way she liked it and 
the way it suited her! That, we believe, is some- 
thing to boast about and is by itself a pretty good 
justification of Home Bureau work. 

We feel sure there were more hats made in 1923. 
We hope there will be 100,000 in 1924. Not all 
will be successful, of course; not all will rival Paris 
bonnets or even the good “boughten” ones. But 
every woman’s first home-made hat is just the 
starting point—she immediately wants to go 
ahead and show how much better she can do 
it next time. And all the women who took to 
millinery work learned, by the good old-fashioned 
method of doing, the important principles of 
selection, simple construction, renovation 
good taste. 

We like the thought of the 57,221 hats and take 
off our individual one to the women who made 
them' 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


UR household editor has given me very 
emphatic orders that the chestnut this time 
must be of particular interest to women. +‘ 
right, here goes. 
“My friend,” remarked the physician, “you 
are suffering from a chronic complaint.” 
“I know it, doc,” cautioned the patient, “but 
please lower your voice, SHE’S IN THE NEXT 
ROOM!” 


Quotations Worthwhile 


A lie on the throne is a lie, and truth in 4 
dungeon is the truth; and the lie on the throne 
is on its way to defeat, and truth in a dungeon 8. 
on its way to victory.—Tuomas B. Ree. 

* « * 

“He who has not a good memory should nevef 

take up the trade of lying.” —MonTAIGNE. 
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What the Parties Offer Farm Women 


Discussed by a Leading Woman from Each Political Camp 


LREADY the political parties, as well as many 
non-partisan organizations, are urging the 
woman voter to come out and register her 
convictions at the polls next November. But 


, pot every woman knows just how to make her vote 


count, nor which party and candidate offers the 
nearest approach to her ideas of good government. 

Believing that American AGRICULTURIST woman 
readers want to vote intelligently, the editors have asked 
gveral women prominent in the different political 
parties to set forth briefly the points in the different 
platforms which have the most interest to farm women. 
We have simply opened our columns impartially for 
such arguments as each party may have as to why 
the farm woman should give it her support. We do 
not sponsor any particular party or platform. 

Only a very brief statement can be made in our 
limited space, but the different party headquarters 
will of course be glad to furnish further information 
and literature to readers who ask for it. The League 
of Women Voters, which has headquarters in the Grand 
Central Terminal Building, New York, will also help 
from a non-partisan viewpoint, anyone who wants 
general information about the coming election. 


J * * * 
What the Republicans Stand For 


Mrs. Cuarwes H. SasBin 


Mrs. Sabin, national committeewoman for New York, and 
member of the Executive Committee of the Republican National 
Committee, who is in charge 
of women’s activities in the 
eastern campaign head- 
quarters of the Republican 
party, is the owner of a farm. 
She is the granddaughter of 
J. Sterling Morton, a former 
United States Secretary of 
Agriculture and the founder 
of Arbor Day. 


WENTY-FIVE 

million house- 
wives in this country 
are directly affected 
by agricultural condi- 
tions. The house- 
wives who live in great 
cities realize in a 
measure how basic an 
industry is agriculture. Every woman who goes 
to market to buy food for the family table 
must depend upon the farm for: what she finds 
there. 

The pledges made by a political party to strive 
to secure an improvement in agricultural con- 
ditions are of vital importance to every man 
and woman in this country, whether they live 
im the cities or on the farms. The Republican 
party recognizes that in dealing with agriculture 
it faces a fundamental national problem and that 
the welfare and advancement of the nation as a 
whole are dependent upon the welfare and ad- 
Vancement of the conditions surrounding the 
pursuit of agriculture. 

The farmer and the farmer’s wife are not only 
the producers, they are buyers. But they cannot 
buy unless they are able to sell their farm prod- 
ucts. Of the 105,710,620 persons living in the 
United States, exclusive of the territorial posses- 
sions, 54,304,603 live in cities‘ and 51,405,017 
live on the farms and in small towns. 

Women in the cities do not realize how neces- 
‘ary are good roads for the bringing to them of 
the food they have upon their tables. Good 
tuads mean not only greater and fresher food 
supplies for the housewives, but they mean 

tter prices for the farmers and they are time 
Savers. 

The Federal Aid Road Act adopted by the 

publican Congress in 1921 is one of the out- 
standing achievements of the Republican admin- 
stration of the past four years. It will open up 
approximately 170,000 miles of road so located 
& to pass directly through practically every 
tity and town of 5,000 population or greater 
and many of the smaller communities. More 
than 90 per cent. of the people in the United 
States live within ten miles of the roads of this 
System. 





Mrs. Charles H. Sabin 


To the farmer improved roads mean not only 
easier and quicker communication with the 
market at less cost and money, but they mean 
the removal of barriers which have kept the 
farmer isolated throughout the winter season; 
they mean a share in the development of social 
relations in the rural community, better schools 
and better churches with better transportation, 
making consolidation possible, and the possibility 
of fire protection and of police protection by 
motorized State police. 

The Republican party established rural free 
delivery of the mails and later installed the 
parcels post delivery system, primarily to benefit 
the farmer. 

The marketing of products is one of the 
greatest problems facing the farmer. Good roads 
alone will not solve this problem. The Republican 
party realizes this and in its national platform 
it makes the following proposals for farm relief: 
lower freight rates, better marketing, field co- 
operative methods, a more scientific organization 
of distribution and a greater diversification of 
farm products. It promises every assistance to 
the reorganization of the marketing system on 
sounder and more economic lines and government 
assistance when needed to farmers who are 
changing from one crop to the sounder basis of a 
diversity of crops. It says that the vigorous effort 
of this Administration toward broadening our 
export market will be continued and it pledges 

(Continued on page 141) , 


* * * 


The Democratic Platform 
Mrs. FRANKLIN D. RoosEvVELT 


Mrs. Roosevelt, wife of one of the leaders of the Democratic 
party in New York, is herself active in the Women’s Division 
of the State Committee. As chairman of the finance committee, 
she successfully holds a most important and difficult office. Mrs. 
Roosevelt's farm home is in Dutchess County. 


HE Democratic party should appeal to the 

farmer’s wife, it seems to me, for many of 
the same reasons that it should appeal to every 
woman who has come to realize that whatever 
her own particular 
conditions in life may 
be, she is in the long 
run bound to be 
touched in some way 
by the conditions un- 
der which the poorest 
people in the country 
have to live. You 
may not realize that 
on account of the lack 
of protecting laws in 
_many States the dress 
sent home to you to- 
day may have been 
finished in a room 
where air and sunlight 
are almost as rare 
visitors as you your- 
self, but that dress may bring your child the 
same disease with which some little child was 
sickening in the crowded, smelly room. The 
Democratic party appeals, perhaps, most to 
women because, in its fundamental principles, 
it seems at least to try to put a little more heart in 
government. 

The cardinal principle of the Republican party 
is that the big enterprises, the big industries, 
must flourish even at the expense of individuals 
here and there, for their success brings general 
prosperity—to be sure, the “big men” prosper 
vastly, but according to Republican tenets this 
prosperity filters down to all in a greater or lesser 
degree. Just here lies the difference, for the 
cardinal principle of the Democratic party is 
that every individual is entitled to his place in 
the sun. If through this more widely dissemi- 
nated prosperity great industrial success comes and 
big enterprises spring up, then all is well, for no 
one has suffered on the way and the inalienable 





© Underwood & Underwood 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 








right “to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
has in no way been made difficult by favoring 
a few big people at the expense of the many. 


Conservation a Vital Necessity 


The first interest of the farmer’s wife all over 
this country is the conservation of our natural 
resources. Unless these are conserved and prop- 
erly developed by nation or State, the outlook 
for the farmer and his wife is poorer and poorer. 
In the first place, the wholesale cutting down of 
forests without replanting tends, as we all know, 
to dry up the sources of our streams and eventually 
turns the neighboring regions into deserts, as 
has happened in vast areas of China where the 
horrible famines were year after year taking their 
tremendous toll of human lives. The Republican 
policy has been to sell or lease vast tracts of 

(Continued on page 141) 


* * * 


The Third Party 
Mrs. Gorpon Norrige 


HE Third Party offers the women voters of 

the farm, what it offers the women of the 
city and what it offers to the men in town and 
country, an opportunity to put the control of the 
Government of the 
United States back 
where it belongs,—in 
the hands of the 
people. We shall hear 
very often in the next 
few. months that it is 
the party of discon- 
tent. So it is; so are’ 
all parties of reform. 
The question is, who 
is discontented and 
why? There are 
special groups with 
special grievances and 
special remedies, and 
there is the more 
- fundamental discon- 
tent of the general public. 

This last concerns itself with two points— 
the loss of control over the machinery of govern- 
ment and the appalling dishonesty in public 
matters. The connection between the two has 
become very apparent. 

We have had the shocking examples in Wash- 
ingion and we have seen the desperate attempts 
of certain individuals and certain newspapers to 
shut off the investigations. We have even seen 
the Congress of the United States rebuked by 
the President for uncovering dishonesty. 

We have seen things closer at hand. We all 
know the money spent at elections. Those of 
us who were working suffragists have seen ine 
voters bought—bought and kept in the nearest 
saloon until the time came for them to cast their 
ballots. Now, who gives that money and why? 
A part comes from tribute collected from office- 
holders and the rest from people who have some- 
thing and something tangible to gain or lose by 
the election. 





© Underwood & Underwood 
Mrs. Gordon Norrie 


We All Want Majority Rule 


The rules of our legislatures and of our parties 
seem to have but one object, that of thwarting the 
will of the majority. We know that it is not only 
by accident that it is made so difficult to get a real 
issue before the people. We know that it is not 
by accident that we are so often forced to choose 
between two candidates, neither of whom repre- 
sent our convictions. We know why we can no 
longer choose our candidates for governor or 
senator in New York State. We know that there 
are people in this country sincerely believing that 
a small self-chosen minority should rule and that 
any devices to secure that authority are justifiable. 
These groups derive their power, not so much 

(Continued on page 143) 


















The Bushels 


That Made Me Money 


You should read this inter- 
before you 


esting story 
plant your winter 


Ever make an 
experiment like this? 


wheat 


James S. Morse, of Cayuga County, 
New York, made an experiment on his 
farm. He wanted to see whether a fer- 
tilizer with a higher percentage of potash 
than he had customarily used would pay. 


He found out! 

He applied a 3-8-6 (6% potash) mixture 
to one plot and put on a half a ton to the acre 
— 1000 pound application. Morse’s soil is a 
deep clay loam. Then he fertilized another plot 
with 3-8-0, same mixture without the potash; also 
1000 pounds to the acre, 

The field which received the potash fertilizer 
yielded 45 bushels per acre. The other field gave 
but 39 bushels. The increased yield of six bush- 
els per acre, even at $1.10 per bushel is worth 
$6.60—and if wheat goes higher, of course the six 
bushels are worth even more. But even at $6.60 
he paid for the 6% of potash $3.00 in 1000 pounds 
of fertilizers and had $3.60 per acre clear profit 
left over. Multiply this by a hundred acres and 
you'll see that $360 extra money, with no more 
seed, no more labor, no extra output except the 
slight additional threshing charge is worth work- 
ing for. 

Ever make an experiment like this? You 
ought to try it. Ask your dealer for a fertilizer 
that has plenty of potash. Make a test. Perhaps 

your soil is one that will give splendid results 
with more than 6% potash. Potash pays— but 
many farmers do not use enough. The extra per- 
centage costs very little. Why not use plenty this 
and get better yields from the same effort? 


year, 








} come 


Your copy will be sent free 
ofall cost. Simply ask for 
booklet, “* The Bushels 
That Made Me Money."’ 
But do it now! 











POTASH IMPORTING CORPORATION OF AMERICA. 


61A FULTON ST, 


564 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Post Your 
Farm 


and 
Keep Trespassers Off 


We have had a new supply 
of trespass signs made up. 
This time they are made of 
extra heavy linen on which the 
lettering is printed directly. 
There is no card facing to be 
water-soaked by the rain and 
blown away by the wind. We 
have had these new signs made 
up of extra heavy material be- 
cause severe storms will tear 
and otherwise make useless a 
lighter constructed material. 
We unreservedly advise farm- 
ers to post their land and 
the notices we have prepared 
comply in all respects with the 
law. The price tosubscribers is 
95 cents a dozen, the same rate 
applying to larger quantities. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
New York City 


461 4th Ave., 
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Your Paint Bills 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 8o years’ use. It will please 
you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed by the 
“GRANGE” for 50 years. 

Made in all colors—for all purposes 

Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 

INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 

Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. Value- 
able information FREE TO YOU with Sample Cards. 
Write me DO IT NOW. I WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America—Estab. 1842- 


0. W. Ingersoll, 252 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FOR 50 YE ORS 


MUVESTERS 


HAR Vv ALL IMITATORS. 
Write Le Roy Plow Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 





Killed | wae S PARAFIX. (Pure Paradichlorbenzene, 

ROOT == by U. 3. Gov. & Lf Sx. Sta.) 
AL == cruct tons, re aran money 

"back + Beoklet prel, Treat 10 tyeoe ? 
ae Rostaais or C oO. D. ne . 
The Parafix Co., 7 East 42nd St.. N Cc 





CORN 
See meracetem, y $25 with 
Cee een ee CCESS UPS. CO. Salina, Kan. - 








When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





Pickling 


HIS is the time By MRS. G. 

of year when 
delightfully pungent and spicy odors 
come drifting through the farmhouse, and 
piles of brilliant red tomatoes or deep 
green cucumbers outside the kitchen door 
testify that fall pickling has started and 
the year’s supply of relishes will be as 
plentiful and as delicious as ever. 

I well remember as a child the time 
when “our pickle” was made. It had no 


| other name, but it fully deserved one, for 


the old and complicated recipe which had 
down for years in my mother’s 
family would finally yield up a concoction 
that had no equal as far as my taste and 
judgment now go. Preparations began 
well in advance of the actual day when 
the first step was taken for the making of 
it and from then on for a week something 
new was done to that pickle every single 
day. I used to steal into the kitchen and 
gaze with awe upon the huge stone jars in 
which such mysterious processes were 
going on, and watch the solemn tasting 
by which its progress was determined. 
No, I'm sorry, I can’t give you the 
recipe, because it is still a strict family 
secret and I myself have never yet been 
initiated into its mysteries—perhaps that 
is why it still stands to me as the Perfect 
Pickle in a world of just very good pickles. 
But, after all, there are lots of most 
delicious combinations possible, and I'm 
going to tell you a few that will stock your 
shelves up nicely for the coming winter. 


Trouble Warnings 


First I want to answer a question that 
sometimes comes in to me, as to why 
pickles shrivel in the jar. If they do, and 
of course they shouldn't, there may be 
several reasons. 

Pickles should be fresh when used for 
canning, too much sugar should not be 
used, they should be blanched, and the 
vinegar must be thoroughly hoiled before 
using. If pickles are placed in too strong 
brine, too strong vinegar or with too much 
sugar, as soon as the pickling has started, 
it will shrivel them. They should first 
be placed in a very weak brine and later 
more salt added, and the same is true with 
vinegar. Sweet pickles most often show 
shriveling because of too much sugar. If 
less sugar is used, then left uncanned for a 
day or two and more sugar added, this 
trouble often is not experienced. 

Pickled fruits are always popular. 
There is something about the combination 
of the sweet and sour that seems to appeal 
toeverybody. Their flavor depends much 
on using the right spices. Here are-a few 
favorite recipes: 


Pickled Pears 


Cook 1 gallon of pears until tender and 
cover with a liquid made of 2 pints sugar, 
1 pint vinegar, 1 teaspoonful cinnamon or 
use cinnamon bark, 1 teaspoonful cloves. 
Cook in this for fifteen minutes and can. 
Peaches may be prepared the same way. 

Apple chutney takes a good many 
different ingredients but oh, how the 
family loves it when it comes upon the 
table! 

Apple Chutney 
2 large red peppers 


34 Ib sugar ‘ 
1, teaspoon tumeric 


1 Ib. sour apples 

1 Ib. white onions 
1 gt. cider vinegar 
1 ib. seedless raisins 
Lg lb. celery 


Soak the onions in brine (1 tablespoon 
of salt to 1 quart of water) overnight. 


1 tablespoon mustard 
1 teaspoon salt 


| Drain them and put them through a food 


chopper. Pare the apples and put them 
through a food chopper. Pour 1 pint of 
vinegar over the apples and raisins and let 
them stand overnight. Add the onions 
and other ingredients, and cook the mix- 
ture until the vegetables are clear and 
tender. Seal it in hot, clean jars. 

Did you ever hear of “cherry olives”? 
They are a firm salt pickle that goes very 
well with meats. 


Cherry Olives 
Fill a quart jar with large sweet 
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cherries, leaving the 


stems on and 
the fruit as closely as possible. Mey 
tablespoon of salt and 1 cup of od} 


vinegar, and pour the mixture into th 
jar of cherries. Fill the jar with off 
water. Adjust the rubber and the 
and seal the jar as usual. Turn it y 
down several times. Allow the chert 
stand for at least two weeks before 
them. These cherries are not 
They make a firm salt pickle to be usa 
with meats. 

Crab apples pickle well, too: 


Pickled Crab Apples 


Choose firm crab apples of uniform sige 
Do not pare them, but remove th 
blossom ends. Make a spiced syrup in the 
following proportions: 

1 tablespoon cloves 


1 tablespoon allspice 
1 tablespoon mace 


iy vinegar 
2 Ibs. sugar 
1 tablespoon cinnamon 


Cook the syrup until it coats a spoon, 
add the apples, and heat them slowly to 
avoid bursting them. Simmer them until 
they are tender. Pack them in clean, hot 
jars, cover them with syrup,‘and seal the 
jars. 

And of course you must put up some 
watermelon rind, a distinctly American 
delicacy that has traveled from its native 
southland all over the country. 


Pickled Watermelon Rind 


Soak two pounds of watermelon rind 
overnight in salt water (14 cup salt tol 
quart water). Drain off the brine. Cook 
the watermelon rind in clear water until 
it is tender. 

Add the rind to the hot pickling solution 
made of the following ingredients, and boil 
it rapidly until it becomes clear. Seal itin 
clean hot jars. 
2 Ibs. sugar 
1 pt. vinegar 


1 pt. water ; 
1 lemon, sliced thin 


1 tablespoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon cloves 
1 teaspoon allspice 


Now to come to the vegetable pickles 
and-relishes, which come in a thousand 
different variations. Tomatoes, corn and 
cucumbers seem to furnish the backbone 
of these, with peppers, onions and spices 
to add flavor and color. 


Pickled Beets 


Pickled beets are easy to prepare. You 
first prepare a spiced vinegar composed of: 
1 tablespoon white mustardsead 


1 teaspoon cloves 
1 teaspoon salt 


1 qt. vinegar 

1 pt. sugar 

1 tablespoon cinnamon 
1 teaspoon allspice 


Then cook beets till they are tender, 
plunge in cold water and slip off skins and 
cover with the spiced vinegar. Simmet 
for 15 minutes and seal in clean hot jars. 
Golden wax beans, the stems of swiss 
chard or very small carrots may be 
pickled the same way. 


Cabbage Relish 


Cabbage relish is an extremely useftl 

side dish: 
1 qt. cabbage chopped 1 qt. vinegar 

1 qt. green tomatoes, chopped 5 tablespoons white mustard 
1 cup red pepper seed 
1 cup @een pepper 
1 pt. white onion, chopped 
1 cup sugar 

Soak the cabbage and tomatoes sep® 
rately overnight in salt water (14 cup 
to 1 quart water). Drain the vegetablesii 
the morning and add the other ing 
Let them stand for 2 hours. Simmer 
mixture until it is clear and seal it in hot 
clean jars. 

Here are some recipes my readers havé 
sent in: 


1 tablespoon celery seed 
16 teaspoon tumeric 
salt 


Corn Relish 


ts ch cabbage 
4 pints c ye <a 


5 pints sweet corn 
% |b. sugar (2 


3 green peppers 


2 red peppers lb ib.) uF 
4 pints vinegar 14 cup mustarc 
<3 2 —— salt 


Seed and chop sweet peppé Thea 


mix all the ingredients together t “till: the 
corn is well cooked. Seal tight in 
clean jars. 

( Additional “Pointers” next week) 
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Federated Growers Meet 
With Apple Shippers 


M. C. BURRITT 
GOOD representation of members 
A and a number of interested visitors 
attended the mid-year meeting of the 
Federated Fruit and Vegetable Growers, 
Inc., held at St. Louis, Mo., August 12-13, 
jn connection with the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the International 
Apple Shippers. Members representing 
Florida and Mississippi vegetables, Ala- 
bama and California citrus fruits, New 
Jersey, New York and Illinois apples 
and peaches, Michigan grapes, Tennessee 
strawberries, Texas and Indiana onions, 
Washington apples, New Jersey potatoes, 
and other products and states, together 
with Federated officials and salesmen 
from nearby markets were present and 
all participated in the program and 
excellent round table discussions. The 
meeting, in addition to hearing the 
reports of Federated officers, also listened 
to President O. E. Bradfute, of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and 
Gray Silver, President of the new Grain 
Marketing Company, both members-at- 
large of the Federated directorate. 
General Manager Rule reported that 
the organization has handled in the first 
seven months of its second year more than 
20,000 cars of fruits and vegetables, 
which is a growth of 50% over last year, 
with corresponding increase in revenue 
and surplus—a very satisfactory showing. 
Mr. Rule thinks the big problems ahead 
are increased volume especially from its 
present membership and better retailing 
methods in which he looks forward to 
the full cooperation of retailers them- 
selves. The Department of Field Organ- 
ization and Information has been fully 
established and some work with members 
has already been done. Dr. App was re- 
cently appointed head of this department. 


Quality First 


Most of the discussions centered around 
improvement in the quality and grade of 
members’ products, although most of 
these are already recognized’ as among 
the best in the market. The points of 
emphasis were better grades and stand- 
ards, the exclusion from the markets of 
under size, green or overripe or other- 
wise poor quality products and shipping 
point inspection as a means of maintain- 
ing high standard. Many illustrations 
were given of the disastrous effects of 
indiscriminate consignment of quantities 
of low grade products by disorganized 
growers on the markets. Especially 
noteworthy examples of the folly of such 
action are the Georgia peach and water- 
melon deals, in which great quantities of 
small sized, inferior fruit which never should 
have been shipped at all, were rushed to 
market early in the season demoralizing 
nearly all markets and causing heavy 
losses to shippers, carriers and handlers 
alike, and almost ruining the later market. 


Aggressive Action for Improvement 


_ Two resolutions looking toward aggres- 
sive leadership on the part of the Feder- 
ated to remedy these conditions were 
passed. The first called for the active 
cooperation of the U. S. Bureau of 
Markets in the Department of Agriculture 
mm seeking to impress upon growers the 
importance of high grades and standards, 
and for the establishment of courses in 
grading and standardization by the State 
Colleges of Agriculture to help to train 
lispectors to more intelligently interpret 
se grades and standards. The second 
urged growers to produce more of the best, 
to grade and standardize more thoroughly 
and, above all, not to send low grade, 
unstandardized products to market. 


Teachers of Agriculture From 
ee States Meet at Farming- 
dale, Long Island 


HE first conference of its kind was 
held at the State School of Agricul- 
ture at Farmingdale, Long Island, on 
August 15-22, when high school teachers 
agriculture in New York, New Jersey 
aad Connecticut met for a week’s con- 
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—plus proper care, did it. 











Cow No. 241 is an ordinary barn Holstein bought 
by the Larro Research Farm in 1922 for $125. 
She had been milking 150 days when she arrived 
at the farm. Her production during the first 30 
days thereafter was 724.5 pounds of milk. In her 
next lactation, during the corresponding 30 day 
period, she produced 1,173.3 pounds of milk— 
more than 50% increase. Her total milk produc- 
tion in the first full lactation period at the Larro 
Research Farm was 13,646.4 pounds—more than 
three times the average for all cows in the United 
States. Larro—maintaining health and condition 


Prince’s Rose of Meadowbrook is a Jersey who 
broke the Pennsylvania. state record for 2-year- 




















More Milk NOW: 
milk for years t 


Two things are necessary to make a dairy feed profitable—it must show 
you immediate results by making your cows give the most milk possible; 
and it must keep them in such condition that they will increase that pro- 
duction year after year. 


Right from the start LARRO lays'a sure foundation for consistent 
heavy milk production by first building up the health and condition of 
your cows. Continuous feeding of LARRO maintains health and 
condition, thus guaranteeing peak milk production, not only now, but 
month after month, year in and year out. 


Actual figures prove this true in thousands of cases—among grade 
cows and thoroughbreds alike, regardless of breed, regardless of 


pounds fat. 


639.05 pounds fat. 


mentioned. 


A feed that accomplishes such long distance results must be a feed that first builds 
health and condition—then positively maintains these two important requirements 
for profitable miJk production. 


Your cows should be on a grain ration now. There is no feed that will more surely 
guarantee future production and future profits than Larro. 


See the nearest dealer, or write us direct. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
24 Larrowe Building DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Ar?S 


The SAFE Ration for Dairy Cows 





olds in 1922 with 9,810 pounds of milk and 462.79 
In 1923 she again became state 
champion with a record of 14,292 pounds and 
As acalf she’ was started 
on a Larro grain ration and kept continu- 
ously on Larro throughout the milking periods 


Down in Florida, Ferndell, of the famous Lemon 
City White Belted Herd, produced 13,477.9 
pounds of milk and 585.64 pounds of butter fat 
‘in her twelfth year—five or six years past the 
age of peak production for most cows. 
she leads has been fed Larro for thirteen years 
and averages 9,998 pounds per year. 

















, 


The herd 

















ference. It brought together some of the 
best thought in the country on vocational 
teaching, especially high school agricul- 
ture. 

The conference was arranged through 
the cooperation of the University of the 
State of New York, the New Jersey State 
Department of Public Instruction, and 
the Connecticut State Department of 
Education. The meeting was not solely 
for professional people, but superin- 
tendents of schools, principals, members 
of boards of education, and farmers were 
cordially invited to attend the con- 
ference. 


Director Knapp Welcomes Conference 


The meeting opened on Friday, August 
15, with an address of welcome by 
Director H. B. Knapp of the State School 
of Agriculture. Walter P. Hedden, of 
the Port of New York Authority, fol- 





lowed Director Knapp with a discussion 
of terminal market problems, who in 
turn was followed by R. W. Quackenbush, 
the agricultural agent of the New York 
Central Railroad, who spoke on the rail- 
road as a connecting link between pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

On Friday afternoon, members attend- 
ing the conference visited New York 
City in a body to study the markets of the 
Metropolis. They visited the Dairy- 
men’s League offices and plants, the hay 
market and freight yards, the milk 
station at 33rd St., wholesale butter and 
egg markets, and railroad produce piers, 
as well as the farmers’ markets of New 
York and Brooklyn. This market trip 
lasted all Friday afternoon and evening 
and Saturday morning. 

The conference was resumed on Mon- 
day morning with Director Knapp pre- 
siding. The speakers on that day were 


Dr. T. N. Carver, of Harvard University; 
H. D. Phillips, of the New York State 
Department of Farms and Markets; 
L. 5. Tenney, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; and E. R. 
Lupton, a farmer of Mattituck, Long 
Island, president of the Suffolk County 
Farm Bureau and president of the Board 
of Trustees of the State School of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Lupton spoke on the types 
of farming on Long Island, which was 
followed by a tour of Long Island farms. 
There were fifty-two cars in line on the 
tour. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Weaver, of the New 
York State Department of Education, 
presided. In the morning, the speakers 
were Dr. Carver; Dr. E. C. Nourse, of 
the American Institute of Economics, 
Washington, D. C.; and Frank A. Horne, 
president of the Merchants Refrigerating 

(Continued on page 136) 


























You will save money on Embury 

Supreme Oil Lanterns. They're so 

strong that only the roughest 

kind of usage can harm them, 

and they willoutlast several 
cheap” lanterns. 


Ask to see No. 160, which 
costs $1.50, except in the far 
west. Its improved burner 

ives 20% more light and 

rns for 35 hours. Wind-, 
dust-, dirt- and rain-proof, 


There’s an Embury for 
every purpose 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
If he has none in stock, we 
‘Vill mail on receipt of price. 


EMBURY MANUFACTURING CO. 

















TREES AND PLANTS 
Thousands of Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shrubbery, Barberry, 
Privet, etc. Highest quality direct te you at materially 

reduced prices. Large assortment. 
WESTMINSTER NURSERY, Desk 25, Westminster, Md. | 


O GREATER measuring stick could 

be placed on the work done by 
New York in its campaign for the eradica- 
tion of cattle tuberculosis than to com- 
pare the quitkness with which cattle 
owners are paid now for their reactors 
with the way they were paid in years 
past. On the farm of the publisher of 
AmerIcAN AGricuLturist at Fishkill 
one reactor out of ninety head was found. 
This animal was killed on July 7 of this 
year, and Mr. Morgenthau received his 
check on August 13, a little over a month 
later. Two years ago reactors killed on 
the same farm were not paid for until 
more than eighteen months after they 
were slaughtered. 





New York County Notes 


Jefferson County.—Many farmers have 
not finished haying, due to the many 
rains. Farmers who wait for the hay 
to be “just right” when they start 
usually cut a lot of poor hay on the last 
end. Hay is of good quality and it is 
reported that some buyers are offering 
$15 a ton. Eggs have advanced to 40c a 
dozen. Broilers are in. poor demand, in 
fact poultry seems to be “of the market.” 
Bob-calves are bringing anywhere from 














EIGHTY-FOURTH 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Six Days—Six Nights 


Wonderful Lighting Spectacle With 
Fireworks Display 





ATTRACTIONS BEST IN THE LAND 


Circus Acts—Grand Circuit Horse 
Races—Horse Show—Auto Races 
Band Concert—Dog Show 








Largest Draft Horse, 





Live Stock, Poultry, 


Pet Stock and Agriculture Exhibits 
in the Country 





Horse Races will be called Rain or Shine as State 
Fair Plant includes Wet Weather Track 











Night Horse Show in New Half Million 
. Dollar Coliseum 








and Farm 








Country’s Largest Fair Building Devoted 
Entirely to Exhibit of Fruits, Flowers 





Products 





NEW EDUCATIONAL FEATURES IN ALL BUILDINGS 





YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS THIS 


THE GREATEST EXPOSITION 


OF THE YEAR 





SYRACUSE, SEPT. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 


| 


| has good crops this summer. 
| lands seem to be cold and are not doing 
| so well. Early potatoes have been on the 
| market and peddled by some growers for 
| several weeks, 
| bushel. 


| of 
| cleaned up in three or four weeks. Many 
| reactors have been located and shipped 


News from Among the Farmers 
New York State Speeding Up T B Indemnities—County Notes 


had poor luck with chicks and are looking 


$4 to 5; veal, 9 to 10 cents. Oats will not 
be an average crop. Rust has struck 
many otherwise good fields. Corn is 
tasselling but most of it is rather short. 
A few good fields are to be seen. Potatoes 
are a fine crop. Ward Kissel of Evans 
Mills is digging a fine crop. Red clover 
seems to have killed out during the last 
fall and winter as it was a good catch but 
did not show up in the new seeding this 
spring. However, a few farmers were 
lucky enough to have some and by 
cutting it early while its feeding value was 
at its best now have good after-feed for 
their cows.—Mrs. C. J. D. 


Ontario County.—We have been 
having fairly good weather for haying 
and harvest. Wheat made a poor crop 
while hay and oats are good. Cabbage 
is growing fine. Corn and potatoes are 
late but coming on in good fashion. 
Apples are not very good.—H. D.S 


Essex County.—Since the middle of 
July rains have come often enough to 
keep crops growing well and to bring up 
pastures considerably. Some meadows 
yielded a good crop, but on the whole 
hay was only about two-thirds crop, 
compared with that of last year. Eggs 
are now bringing 35c a dozen. Potatoes 
are looking good. Blackberries have been 
plentiful. Farmershave been cutting grain 
since the middle of August.—M. E. B. 


Genesee County.—Since the middle 
of the month we have been busy harvest- 
ing wheat. It is much better this year 
than usual, but we have had so many 
rains that it has been difficult to get the 
wheat in the barns well dried. Potatoes 
are doing nicely and they will be a fine 
crop. Early fruits were very heavy, 
especially cherries and currants. Early 
apples and pears are doing nicely, but in 
this locality the late varieties of apples 
and pears are very short. We are 
hoping for good weather so that oats and 
barley may be harvested.—J. C. J. 


Franklin County.—Haying was about 
over by the third week in August. The 
crop was good although numerous rains 
delayed harvesting to some _ extent. 
Crops on higher land were helped wonder- 
fully by the rains. Even sandy ground 
In fact, low 


They started at $2 a 
The crop was good. Late 
potatoes are coming on fine. Corn in 
general looks good except on low lands. 
Tuberculosis testing is well started. 
Most farmers are interested. The farm 
bureaus and veterinarians are cooperating. 
Westville township was the first to be 
tested; had a sign-up of about 92 per cent. 
the town’s dairymen. It will be 


away. Some farmers are now going into 


| purebreds in place of old grade stock. 


Prospects seem fair for fall crops and 
work. Grain looks good; all crops some- 
what late.—W. R. 


New Jersey Notes 


T= copious rains of August 12 came 
just in time to save the corn crop 
here in Somerset County. It was mostly 
planted late and to all appearances will 
not make a normal yield. Just a month 
of dry weather gave farmers a good 


chance to gather their hay and grain. 


Hay making was delayed for three weeks 
on account of wet weather at the end of 
June and the first half of July. The 
quality is not of the best owing to late 
cutting. One tired farmer has been 
exhibiting specimens of alsike clover six 
feet six inches in length and says it was 
growing strong when cut. He stresses 
the point that it was that length, not 
high, for it had been growing along the 
ground for a month. Poultrymen have 
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ruefully at their small flocks and the 
soaring prices of eggs. The berry ang 
fruit crop has been and will be abou 
—- Fe. some localities 

apples and grapes are reported n 
failure. Other sections yo a 
crop of apples and a fair crop of peaches 
Plowing for wheat has commenced and 
there is likely to be a slight increase jg 
acreage. Very little buckwheat sow, 
Grain is scarce and there has been a 
advance in mill feeds. The labor situ. 
tion remains unchanged and farmers age 
doing what they can themselves and 
leaving many fields lying idle.—G, EB, § 


Pennsylvania County Notes 


Erie County.—We have had a eld 
rainy season and crops to date are fully 
three weeks late. Very few farmers were 
through haying by the middle of August, 
By the 15th, some had started harvest. 
ing wheat, which is not a very good crop, 
Oats are looking good and potatoes are 
fair. Corn is not very good. Grapes are 
small for this time of the year; the apple 
crop will be light as we had frost prac. 
tically every morning when the trees 
were in bloom.—M. E. M. 

Westmoreland County.—September 4 
will be Limestone Day at Greensburg. 
Over 100 carloads of Michigan Limestone 
will come into Greensburg on that day 
over the Pennsylvania Railroad. Alva 
Agee, Secretary of Agriculture of New 
Jersey, will address the farmers who will 
gather for the day, as will J. D. RB 
Dickey, of the Pennsylvania State Col 
lege of Agriculture.—C, C. W. 


Teachers of Agriculture from Three States 
Meet at Farmingdale, Long Island 


(Continued from page 135) 


Company of New York City, who spoke 
on cold storage in the United States 
On Tuesday afternoon the teachers of 
agriculture of New York, New Jersey 
and Connecticut held separate State 
conferences. 

On Wednesday, August 20, the speak- 
ers were A, L. Clark, of the New Jersey 
Bureau of Markets; Prof. L G. Davis, 
of the Connecticut Agricultural College at 
Storrs; and A. E. Albrecht, of the New 
York State Department of Farms and 
Markets. Elmer Wene, a prominent 
poultryman of Vineland, spoke on how 
he marketed eggs from his farm 
community. Other speakers were Dr 
J. W. Moore, of the Irving National— 
Columbia Trust Company of New York 
City, and A. R. Rule, manager of the 
Federated Fruit and Vegetable Growers. 

Thursday’s program included addresses 
by W. C. Hackleman, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture; Patil 
Bennetch, specialist in marketing daity 
products, of the New Jersey Department 
of Agriculture, and a discussion of the 
milk situation by E. R. Eastman, Editot 
of American Acricutturist. Dr. C.E 
Ladd, director of extension of the Ne# 
York State College of Agriculture, dix 
cussed the use of price data. He was 
followed by Joseph Barton, president of 
the New Jersey Fruit Growers Cooper 
tive Association, who told of the “Jerse¥ 
Jerry” apples. Stancliffe Hale, an 4] 
grower of Glastonbury, Connecticuh 
spoke on marketing apples from 
farm. J. M. Borders, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, spoke 
grading and marketing eggs. 

The conference closed on Friday. M& 
A. K. Getman, specialist in agricul 
education, of the New York State 
partment of Education, presided. 

C. E. Ladd discussed research in 

ing. He was followed by the Hon 

H. C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture 
of Washington, D. C. The closing 
dress was made by Mr. Getman. 
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Among the 


W. TAILBY, JR., who is super- 
« visor of the Dairy Improvement 
Association work at the New York State 
College of Agriculture, sends us the fol- 
lowing June reports from the various 
county association testers which gives an 
excellent idea of the progress of dairy 
improvement work through New York. 


Albany-Schenectady Agent, E. J. Colliton 


The honor roll contains 75 cows, the largest 
in this association since it was organized two 

rs ago. 

The honor of having the largest percentage 
cows on the honor roll goes to D. E. Wiltsey, 
Medusa, N. Y. He has 12 grade Guernsey 
cows, of which 7 were able to earn a place on 
the honor roll. The average production is 848 
pounds milk, 38.9 pounds fat, average test 
4.6per cent. They are mostly winter milkers, 
freshening in the middle of the winter and 
early spring. At present they are not getting 
any grain. 

Plans are under way to have a yearly 
business meeting for the association for the 
purpose of organizing for another year. 


Sherman 


Two purebred Holstein bulls have been 
chased from Wisconsin by H. J. Einink, 
Clymer, and Thomas Williams, Clymer. 


Agent, L. B. Mapes 





Ten High Herds for the Month of 
April, 1924 


Average production 
Owner County No.Cows percow in milk 
Tested Milk(lbs.) Fat (lbs.) 
Geo. True Monroe 7 1478.6 54.1 
H. E. Burrell Schuyler 6 1378.5 48.4 
Henry Peck Saratoga 10 1012.4 46.6 
James Rigney Monroe 2 1057.5 45.5 
V. Fulkerson Tompkins S 1175.2 43.5 
Geo. Garrod Madison 16 227.0 41.9 
Summit Farms Monroe 6 799.5 41.7 
AC. Brown Saratoga 6 998.5 41.6 
Virgil Peck Monroe 12 1134.5 40.6 
C.E. Hess & Son Oswego 16 1188.9 39.3 
The above list includes the high herds for all associations for 
hich the monthly association summaries have been received. 
The averages are computed for the cows in milk. 





L. D. Gale and Son have purchased a pure- 
bred Guernsey bull from Babcock and Millard 
of Ithaca. 
Andes 


There were 26 herds containing 626 cows 
tested during the month, of which 179 pro- 
duced more than 40 Ibs. fat; eleven over 50 Ibs.; 
four over 60 Ibs., making a total of 194 honor 
cows. Fourteen produced over 1,200 lbs. of 
milk for the month. A grade Jersey, Daisy, 
owned by Ed. O'Connor, New Kingston, led 
the association with 72.6 lbs. fat. This is the 
highest fat for any cow since the start of the 
association. Susie, a grade Holstein and 

y, was second with 69 Ibs. fat. Old 
Tough, also a grade Jersey, was third with 
67.5 lbs. fat. Robert Ingles of New Kingston 
had high herd with 21 honor cows; this is the 
most 40 pounders in any dairy since the 
start of the association. George Fenton, 
Shavertown, was second with 20 40-lb. cows. 
A. Van Benschoten, New Kingston, was third 
with 18 cows. 
Essex 


One member sold eight low-producing cows 
to make room for higher producers. One 
member bought a purebred Guernsey bull to 
be used as herd sire. 

No unprofitable cows were found this 
month, as feed costs were low due to pastures. 
The total production is lower this month, as 

are less cows on the honor roll. Because 
80 many members are doing winter dairying 
cows are shrinking to freshen in the fall. 
Ellisburg Agent, M. L. Balch 


At the low price of milk the farmers cannot 
afford to feed much grain. About half of my 
members were feeding four pounds per day to 
call the dairy to the barn. 


So. Lewis Agent, H. L. Stahiman 


The herds of G. W. Rook of Glenfield and 
the Walsh Estate of Highmarket started 
testing in the association this month. A total 

251 cows were tested, 235 of which were 

g and 16 were dry. The herds of R. F. 

yes, Geo. E. Hayes, Wm. Myers and Earl 

Potter recently passed their first clean Tuber- 

test. Wm. Long’s herd has passed its 

second clean test and is now on the Federal 

ited list, making, with the Zimmer 

late, two accredited herds in this associ- 

ation. The following herds averaged 1000 
Pounds milk per cow for the month:— 


Agent, J. J. Linehan 


Agent, E. G. Wolstenholme 


M = Zandt 


40.0 Ibs. fat 
- H. Myers 834° * 


1124.6 Ibs. milk 
0740" “ 
1036.8 . 
1033.0 


Estate FF By Se 
34.1“ “ 


Zimmer 
RF. Hayes 
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Cow Testers 


Dairy Improvement Work Gains Steadily 


: There are 47 cows on the honor roll. J. W. 
Van Zandt leads with eleven out of eighteen 
milkers. 


Monroe Agent, Gerard Schmidt 


Most herds have fallen off in production 
during the past month. I expect several 
records of over 500 Ibs. of fat, a number over 
400 and nearly half over 300 pounds. 

N. A. Baker and Sons of Fairport have a 
purebred Holstein milking 60 pounds milk on 
two quarters. 


Boonville 


During the past month in this association 
there were 385 cows tested, 365 of which were 
milking and 20 dry. F. H. Thomson and Son 
have sixteen cows on the honor roll, with six 
cows above 70 pounds fat for the month. 
Herds that average 1000 pounds milk or 35 
pounds fat per cow for the month are:— 


Agent, H. L. Stahiman 


F. H. Thomson & Son.....1253 Ibs. milk 46.2 lbs. fat 
Leo Kotary was oe 2.8 ‘ 
Grassy Brook Farm. 964.5 “ 38.4 
P. Schneible & Sons. . . — - 37.0 
4” BER 1004.3 “ “ 30.0 


* 

C. H. Bronson recently purchased and 
installed a new Hinman Milker. F. H 
Thomson & Son have high cow, with 865 
pounds fat from 2276 pounds milk. 


Warwick Valley Agent, H. P. Bull 
Five members have made application for a 

Tuberculin test of their herds. 

So. Oswego f Agent, P. S. Landon 


Thirty-two per cent. of the Jerseys in the 
association are in the honor roll this month. 
They have been milked on an average of four 
and a half months and the average production 
was 45.2 pounds fat and 849 pounds milk. 
Poplar Ridge Pontiac Rag Apple, owned by 
C. E. Hess and Son of Phoenix, heads the 
honor roll both for fat and milk production 
this month. The first 16 days in June on two 
milkings per day she gave 1465.3 pounds, 
averaging 91.5 per day. Best day 95.4. Best 
milking 51.6, June 14 P. M. 

Kingsford Farm has purchased of C. E. 
Hess & Son a new herd sire, a son of the 33- 
pound, three-year-old Popular Ridge Fayne 
Cornucopia. 

Ralph Owens has installed a new Empire 
milking machine. 

Twelve boarder cows have been disposed of 
this month and six new cows purchased. 

Plans are under way for the association 
picnic to be held in August; watch the papers 
for further information. 

There is room for four or five more herds in 
the association. 


Saratoga Agent, H. L. Barnes 
Evert Wooley purchased a registered Hol- 
stein sire of Wm. Wilson, this calf's dam 





Five High Cows for Butterfat in the Dairy 
Improvement Associations of New York 
State for May, 1924 


Months 
Owner County Breed Age Since Lbs. Lbs. 
resh Fat Milk 
Geo. True, 
Adam's Basin Monroe Holstein 6 2 94.8 2709 4 
C. E. Hess & 
Son, Phoenix Oswego Holstein 3 1 94.4 2552.0 
J. M. Keeny, 
Chester Orange Holstein 89.4 2294.0 
Geo. True, 
Adam's Basin Monroe Holstein 6 2 88.3 2452.1 
D. L. Hayes & 
Sons, Mon- 
tour Falls Schuyler Holstein 4 1 84.6 1838.0 





granddam and great-granddam being on the 
honor roll, 


Schuyler-Seneca Agent, H. C. Hinsdale 


H. E. Burrell of Watkins has had his herd on 
the honor roll for three consecutive months. 

The Terry Berry Farm, cwned by W. E. 
Leffingwell of Watkins, has the largest number 
of honor cows of any herd in the association. 
This herd is practically all purebred Guernseys. 
Improvements on the Terry Berry farm include 
the building of a new silo. 

King’s Grand View Stock Farm of Burdett 
has a fine young purebred bull (Holstein) of the 
Ormsby strain for sale, four months of age. 

Fred R. Johnson of Seneca Falls has a pure- 
bred Holstein cow, Minnie Ophelia DeKol, 
which has produced over 6300 pounds of milk 
in the last three months on twice-a-day milking 
and with ordinary care. 

The Yale Farm of Romulus is still holding 
its place in the association with eight cows on 
the honor roll. 

D. L. Hayes and Sons of Montour Falls 
produced over 29,000 pounds of milk during 
the month of June from 30 cows. 

J. V. Sommerville of Romulus is erecting a 
new dairy barn with Jamesway equipment. 


(Continued on page 142) 

















How you feed your 
erowing birds now 
determines how they will 
lay next winter 


“T want to recommend Fieisch- 
mann’s Pure Dry Yeast for develop- 
ing birds quickly and keeping their 
vitality strong, also for better egg 
roduction,”’ writes A. W. Haller, of 
uisville, Ky. 


NSTEAD* of waiting till next 

winter and then depending on 
“‘laying’’ mashes and ‘‘forcing”’’ 
methods to boost egg production, 
begin now to get your birds ready 
for winter laying! 

No amount of ‘“‘forcing’’ will 
make a productive pullet next win- 
ter out of a bird that fails to build 
bone, flesh, and vitality thissummer. 

Make sure that your birds get the 
last ounce of nourishment from 
the feed you give them. 






“We feel perfectly satisfied,” 
writes R. W. Kebler, of the 
County Agricultural School, 
Menominee, Mich., where 
yeast-feeding experimentshave 
recently been conducted,‘‘that 
the feeding of yeast to poultry 
is a paying proposition and can 
recommend it to farmers and 
poultry growers in general.” 





“Your Yeast.”’ writes C. D. Handelong, 
of Bangor, Pa., ‘‘has doubled my egg 
yield and my flock is the picture of vigor 
and health.” 


Thousands of raisers have found 
Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast the 
way to do it. It makes the feed 
easy to digest—easy to turn into 
sound flesh and strength. 


Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast 
comes in 24 lb. packages. It will 
keep indefinitely. Full directions 
with every package. Your dealer 
should be able to supply you. If 
not, order directfrom us. Send 
check, money order, or cash, or 
pay postman on arrival. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, order from The Fleischmann 
Company’s Branch Office in any of the following cities, using 


coupon below: 


New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, 


‘Hartford, Conn., Portland, 


Me., 


Buffalo, Albany, Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, Baltimore. Boston, Birmingham, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Coiumbus, O., Dallas, St. Louis, Detroit, St. Paul, Newark, N. J., 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Havans and San Juan. 


Canada 
PRICES Cuba 
U.S.A. Porto Rico 

2% Ib. package $2.00 $2.40 

25 lb. cartons, 

(Equal to 10 

packages)... .18.50 22.00 
100 Ibs. in bulk . 69.00 82.50 


Order from your dealer, or 
from any of our branches list- 
ed above (transportation pre- 
paid). 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


PURE DR 





Y YEAST 


Write for new booklet (Check 
the one you want). 


Poultry, pigeons, etc. ....++++ 
Swine, cattle, and horses... . 
Dogs. rabbits, foxes, and 

other fur-bearing animals... 








THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, * Dept. 


701 Washington St., New York, N. Y., or 327 


St., Chicago, Ill., or 941 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif., 


or 314 Bell St., Seattle, Wash. 


Enclosed find $ Please send me...... 


packages of Fleischmann’s Pure Dry Yeast, postage prepaid. 


BN bs ons nod hada wice nse hoes weet 


IN Tho cae ca sho escviencdbexectuce 


Copyright, 1924, The Fleischmann Co. 


H-86 
So. La Salle 


..2% pound 

















Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this | — me at the rate of 5 cents a word. 


138 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 
Count as one word each initial 
address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E 
wore 


week. 


, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y." counts as eleven 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the American Acaricucturier reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States 


Advertising orders must reach our 


office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 


to date of issue. 


order 





Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 


ecause of 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS ready for 
shipment from eight weeks to six months old. 
Also five hundred yearling hens. OLIN HOP- 
KINSON, South Columbia, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. Choice Gold Coin seed wheat 
$2.15 per bushel, bags included. JARED VAN 
we CNEN, JR., Lawyersville, Schoharie Co., 





PULLETS $1 UP. Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, 
etc., White, Brown and Buff Leghorns, Ancona, 
yearling hens Circular GARDEN STATE 
CHICKERY, 329 Arch St., Camden, N. J 








~ FOUR PURE BRED (single comb) Black 
Minorca cockerels, March hatch, $3 each if 
taken at once. MRS. BERTHA DEVLIN, 
Arcade, ‘ bs 

CHICKS—7e up C. 0. D Rocks, Reds, 


delivery guaran- 
Box 26, C 


Leghorns and mixed 100 % 

teed. 19th season. Pamphiet 

LAUVER, McdAlilisterville, Pa 
FOR SALE—Choice young Rose-comb R. I 





Red Cockerels and young Mammoth Pekin 
drakes. EDGAR M. BROWN, Cuba, N 
THOMPSONS RINGLET Barred Rocks, 


old and young 
April hatched 
I guarantee 


also choice Rhode Island Reds 
stock, at attractive prices. 200 
White Leghorn pullets, $1.75 each 


THE THREE BEST Strawberries: Beacon, 
best early, Boquet, greatest yielder; Bliss, 
highest quality. Originated New York Experi- 
ment Station. Plants for fall setting Dozen, 
dollar; hundred, five dollars. Postpaid. Circu- 
lar free. CERTIFIED PLANT FARM, 
Macedon, N. Y. 

CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS, all 
leading varieties, strong plants ready for field 
$1.25 for 1,000 $10.00 for 10,000. J. C. 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa 

HOLLAND BULBS—Order now, our supply 
is limited Tulips, Giant Darwin or Early 
mixed or separate colors, 40 for $1; 100 for $2; 
Narcissus, Single or Double, 30 for $1, 100 for 
$3; Hyacinths (Bedding), mixed or separate 
colors, 20 for $1, 100 for $4. Hyacinths, Giant, 
top-size 12 for $1; Crocus, 100 for $1 Special 
prices on large lots. All orders sent post-paid 
Cc. 0. D id desired. R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. 














to please. I. H. BACORN, Sergeantsville, N.J. Holly. N 
ORDER NOW. For Planting time. Low 
CATTLE Prices for early orders. Gorgeous peonies. All 
tolors. All bloom next spring, 3 for $1.00. 12 





ORCHARD GROVE Milking Shorthorn 
$175 buys five-months-old bull and four-month- 
old heifer, beauties from heavy producers 
L. R. HOTCHKISS, West Springfield, Erie Co., 
Pa 





SHROPSHIRE RAMS. Yearling rams for 
sale, bred from the best stock in America that 
are right in every way. Estate of ARTHUR 8, 
DAVIS, Chili Station, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—22 Registered Holsteins. fe- 
male, 2 to 6 years old, due to freshen in Novem- 
ber to January. 14 are from one sire, accredited 
herd GROVE GOODWIN, Baldwinsville, 
N.Y 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS cheap 
Trial catalogue. BECK, W 14, Herrick, Il 
FOR SALE—Fox, Rabbit Hound 











Coon and 


pup dies Also one hound 14 months old, well 
os Prices reasonable. SIMON DORNOW, 
Wellsville, N.Y. 

THOROBRED COLLIE puppies males 








spayed females; all ages. ARCADIA FARM 
Bally, Pa 

DON'T run your legs off chasing cows. 
English and Welsh Shepherds go for stock 
alone Just in from Canada Order quick 
while they last GEORGE BOORMAN, 
Marathon, N. Y. 

ANGORA—Long-haired kittens of pure bred 
stock Maine grown pets, male or female. 
ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine 





SABLE‘AND WHITE Collie Puppies, Males, 
$6.00; Females, $5.00. P. HAMILTON, Coch- 
ranville, Pa 





FARM IMPLEMENTS 


FOR SALE: Boomer and Boschert knuckle- 
power press, reversible platform for 48-inch 
racks, in running order, good as new for $300, 
cash; also 2 or 3 hundred used Cider Barrels, 
$2 and $3 each. JAY CARPENTER, 835 Cliff 
St., Ithaca, N. Y 

CORN HARVESTER 
harvester or windrows. Man and horse cuts 
and shocks equal Corn Binder. Sold in every 
State. Only $25 with bundle tying attachment 
Testimonials and catalog. FREE showing pic- 
ture of Harvester. PROCESS HARVESTER 
CO., Salina, Kansas. 








cuts and piles on 





PRINTING 
i150 NOTEHEADS, 100 white envelopes 
winted and mailed $1.00 Samples printing 
ree. SUNCO, Mohawk, New York. 





COLLECT your outstanding accounts with 
Common Sense Collection Letters Price low 
Sample letters free. WALTER G. COLLINS, 
Cohocton, N 





MISCELLANEOUS 


UNUSUAL OFFER Delco Light Battery, 
56 cell, 160 ampere hours, 112 volt, in excellent 
condition, cost $600, asking $250. New Jersey 
farmers note! Write BOX 450, Caldwell, N. J., 
or call at Amitage Estate 

BEST EXTENSION 
25c per foot, Freight paid A. L 
Interlaken, N. Y 

FULL BARREL Lots Dishes, slightly 
damaged crockery, shipped any address direct 
from pottery, Ohio, for $6.00 Lots are well 
assorted and still serviceable. Plates, platters 
cups and saucers, bowls, pitchers, bakers, mugs, 
nappies, etc., a iittle of each. Send cash with 
order. Writeus. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, 
Maine. 

LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 
ETS save money and time Free delivery 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass 

ALFALFA, mixed and timothy hay for sale 
in car lots, inspection allowed, ready now. 
W. A. WITHROW, Syracuse, New York. 








LADDERS made 
FERRIS, 














When writing to advertisers, be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist 


for $3.00. R. Il. GIBBONS, Mt 

PEONIES, 12 mixed, at $2.50 
43.00 4 card will bring our price list Large 
acreage of peonies and many new sorts. Whole- 
tale and retail. MUNSELL & TILTON, 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 

HONOR WHEAT SEED—-College Inspected 
White, beardless, heavy yielding Improved 
selection from Dawson's Golden Chaff. JONES 
& WILSON, Hall, N. Y. 


Holly, N. J 
Prepaid at 











REAL ESTATE 





MR 
Equipped, with small payment down on easy 


terms. Reason selling old age, sickness. Estates 
settled up, etc. Let me submit your offer to 
Owners 


Tell your wants to C. M. DOUGLAS, 
Herkimer, N. Y 

MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
central New York State. For sizes, descriptions, 
price and terms, write PERRY FARM AGEN- 
CY, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

FARM WITH STOCK and tools, 5 miles to 
Prattsburg: ‘4 mile to country road. Good 
buildings, level lands, 4 mile to R. R. Station. 
2 miles to Wheeler Center. Price $2,800. 
_— RICE, Box 625. Hammondsport, 
N. 











WOMEN’S WANTS 

PATCHWORK Send fifteen cents 
household package, bright new calicoes 
percales four money's worth every time 
PATCHWORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn, 

LOOMS ONLY $9.00—Big Money in Weav- 
ing Rugs, carpets, portieres, etc., at home, from 
rags aad waste maverial. Weavers are rushed 
with orders. Send for free loom book, it tells all 
About the weaving business and our wonderful 
89.90 and other looms UNION LOOM 
WORKS, 332 Factory St.. Boonville, N. Y. 

ALL WOOL YARN for sale from manufac- 
turer, 75c to $2.00 per lb. Free samples. 
H. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Me 





for 











AGENTS WANTED 
WOODROW WILSON’S LIFE by os 
Daniels selling like het cakes. Outfit Free. 
WILMORE BOOK & BIBLE COMPANY, 
Como Building, Chicago. 
MEN'S SHIRTS. Easy to sell. 








Big demand 


everywhere. Make $15.00 daily. Undersell 
stores Complete line. Exclusive patterns. 
Free Samples CHICAGO SHIRT MANU- 


FACTU RERS, 229 W. Van Buren, Factory 222, 


Chicago 





HELP WANTED 


MEN to train for firemen or 
railroads nearest their homes 
beginners, $1.50, later $2.50; later as conductors, 
engineers, $300-$400 monthly (which position”). 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16, 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 

ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—I7 to 
65. willing to .accept Government positions, 
$117-$250; traveling or stationary, write MR. 
OZMENT, 258 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 





brakemen on 











Can You Talk to Farmers? 


We want to hire a few more reliable men who 
can talk convincingly to farmers abouts theu 
great need of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
er or imactive for 
rtunity to make 





If you are a retired farm 
any reason, this is a real opp« 
a permanent and profit~ble connection. 


Details on request. Write to-day.’ 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 

















| Ariz. 
| circular is that the ranch “is offering for 
| sale a limited number of pedigreed shorthorn 





FARM BUYER, Good farms for sale- | 


and | 





everywhere | 








Service 


Invest in Your Own Farm, Not Someone Else’s 


I am sending a leaflet describing a proposition in which 


I have been asked to invest. It looks too good te be true. 
What is your advice? If it is fraudulent I wish to warn 
my friends.—N. C. H., New York. 

HE proposition that N. C. H. sends 

in with his letter is a stock selling cam- 
paign being conducted by a western ranch 
known as Tomahawk Ranch of Kelton, 
The propesition put forth in the 


cows at $200 each, payable at the rate of $10 


| a month—$300 each if paid in cash, with 


immediate participation in profits—and 
agrees to care for, feed, breed, and milk the 
cow and her heifer progeny, to sell all milk 
products, to develop and sell to the best pos- 
sible advantage all calves capable of becoming 
high-grade breeding bulls, to market all 
steers, and to replace the original cows, in 
event of death from any cause whatsoever, 
during a period of 10 years. At the end of 
ten years the original cows and half the un- 
sold progeny are to be delimgred to the 
purchaser, or sold for his account, or 
contract may be continued at his option.” 

The ranch operators then go on to give 
a mathematical analysis of their propo- 
sition under the heading of Estimated 
Income. They estimate their biennial 
earnings starting with 10 dual purpose 
Shorthorn cows they figure for the in- 
crease in inventory every two years to be 
$4645 to be participated in by the share 
holder. They also estimate that the 
average annual earning of each cow is 
$232, leaving for distribution to the 


| owner of the cow $116. 


**Too Good to Be True’’ 


N.C. H. is certainly just in saying that 
“it is too good to be true” and our advice 
is to keep away from this proposition. 
The reasons for this advice are (1)—the 
seat of operations is too far away to know 
anything about the conduct of the busi- 
ness; (2)—when you wish to sell your 
shares in this proposition, the market for 
such shares is very very limited; (3)—the 
estimated earnings appear to us to be all 
out of proportion with any line of reason- 
ing; (4)—in view of the nature of the 
business it does not seem wise to invest 
your money in a farm in Arizona when you 
can turn around and invest just as well in 
your own farm; (5)—if you have money to 
invest, invest it in a business of long 
standing, nationally known and of an 
earning reputation that stands above 
question or doubt; (6)—suppose disease 


should wipe out the herd—where would 


your money go? And soon. No! If you 
are going to invest, invest and don’t 
speculate. Don’t look for a good invest- 
ment that gives such outlandish returns. 
They don’t exist. 


Questions About Investments 


I have some neighbors who are working in the Light 
and Heat Corporation in Ridgewood. They have been 
solicited to buy stock, and bought 8500 worth of stock 
and found after it was not worth the paper it was written 
on. They are hard-working men and they can’t afford to 
Can you advise them what to do to get their stock 

Mas. N. M. B., New Jersey. 


lose 
back? 

Unless you can show actual fraud we 
know of no way you can recover money 
paid for stock which you later find to be 
worthless. We have no record of this 
particular corporation and so it is hard 
to advise you specifically. The only 
safe rule is never under any circum- 
stances to buy stock of salesmen. Sound 
securities are not sold that way. 

* * * 


I am attaching a letter from the Pittsburgh Tin Plate & 


| Steel Corporation in regards to some bonds they advise 


us to buy to save the stock we have bought several years 
ago. Would you advise us to buy the enclosed bonds 
which they advise, or is it best to lose that which seems 
to be lost?—S. E. MacC., Maryland. 


The proper way to solve your problem 
is to disregard the fact that you have 
already lost money in the stock. The 
question for you now to consider is 
whether if you had new funds to invest 
you would take these bonds. Stated that 
way the answer is obviously—no. Assum- 
ing that you have no money with which 
to speculate we think you might better 
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Bureau 


buy something else of demonstrated 
investment value. 
+ a. * 


T am attaching papers of the Traders’ Finance Corpor. 
tion. Would you please advise me if this would be a good 
investment? If not would you please inform me of 
another reliable corporation in which I could inves 

1,000.—T. ©., Pennsylvania. 

We advise against investment jg 
Traders’ Finance Corporation by those 
unable to take large risks. Why not buy 
a good bond with your $1,000. We 
suggest one American Telephone & Tele. 
graph collateral trust 5 of 1946. It sells 
for about $970 for a $1,000 bond and pays 
you $50 a year in interest annually. It is 
entirely safe and can be sold at any time 
or you can borrow on it at the bank as 


collateral. 
* * * 


No Market for Oil Stocks 


I would like to know if the San Antonio Oil and Natural 
Gas Company of Milwaukee, Wis., is any good and if their 
stock is worth anything? I have shares in this com 
and would like to know if I will get anything out of them, 
I would also like to know if the Son Wells Oil Com 
of San Antonio; Tex., stock is worth anything.—C, §, 
New York. 


As far as we have been able to find out 
there is no market for your oil stocks A 
Milwaukee house offers San Antonio 
Oil & Natural Gas at 35 cents a share but 
makes no bid. As you probably know by 
this time there is no more dangerous and 
foolish speculation than to buy oil stocks 
of any kind. 

. + * 

Being a subscriber to your very useful paper and seei 
your good advice on oil stocks and other pa be 
business I would like your advice on the following. I 
bought as a ones some Jewel Oil stock, later trans 
ferred to\Ziegler Oil Corporation as voting trust certificate 
due June 1, 1926, to receive stock in this company and I 
have not heard from this company since the middle of 
June. The certificate is signed by Victor Ziegler, William 
B. Lloyd, T, M. Pettigrew, J. Meyer, Louis Fredenberg 
and Empire Trust Co. of New York City. I am enclosi 
acircular. Their business address is or was 25 West 


ot. New York City—Lloyd, Pettigrew & Meyer.—C. C. 


Aside from the fact that a Denver house 
offers Ziegler Oil at 25 cents a share but 
makes no bid, we have no information 
about your oil stock. You say you bought 
this stock as a speculation. We think 
speculation in oil stocks is foolish in the 
extreme. The chances are 99 out of a 100 
that you will lose, but if you must specu- 
late take listed issues with a ready market, 
shares in corporations with long estab- 
lished records. Even then do not puta 
dollar more into such stocks than you can 
conveniently afford to lose. 


Give the Child a Bank Account 
(Continued from page 130) 


himself, arouses a child’s sense of responsi- 
bility. 

The question of investing would 
formerly never have come up when 4 
child’s small savings were considered, 
but nowadays there are excellent 
opportunities for the wee investor. 
The wartime Thrift Stamps started many 
juvenile savings accounts. I wish there 
were something of the sort to enlist the 
quarters and half dollars now. But the 
Treasury Certificates are graded down 
to a low cost and the system is so at 
ranged that any child could understand 
it and manage his purchases himself. 
There are also “baby bonds” and other 
securities which an older boy or 
might be able to achieve. At any rate, 
it is well worth the trouble of initiating 
the young folks into the principles of wise 
investment. Soon enough will come the 
time when if they have any savings at 
all, glittering inducements are held out 
to dazzle their vision, and if they are net 
forewarned they may lose the entire 
result of many years’ patient saving OY 
one foolish endeavor to “get rich quick. 
This may be a valuable lesson but it 8 
too dearly bought, and one that, with it 
heartache and discouragement, is better 
avoided than experienced. A little of 


the right sort of investment practice # 
advance will counteract the effect of ® 
great deal of persuasion toward 
wrong sort. 
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I W onder—sy E. M. Fruit 


“ HAT was the joke on your Dad the 

other day? I heard the men at the 
Corners joshing him.” It was Sunday 
afternoon and Sammy and I were sprawled 
on the grass in the shade. 

“Aw, Pa’s just been actin’ foolish.” 

“What abdut?” I asked lazily. I 
might have added, “this time,” but I 
knew better. While Sammy is perfectly 
willing to tell of his Dad’s various mishaps 
and idiosyncrasies, he is mighty quick to 
resent it if anyone else says anything 
disparaging. 

“A skirt!” There was such a volume 
of disgust in Sammy’s usually placid 
drawl, that I looked up in surprise. I 
could scarcely, believe the speaker was 
Sammy. Usually the mildest kind of 
disapproval of anyone or anything is all 
he exhibits. 

“Why, Sammy,” I exclaimed, “evi- 
dently you don’t appreciate the joke 
either.” 

“Joke!” Sammy jerked himself up on 
his elbow and fairly flung the word at me. 
“Can you see any joke in a manas old as 
Pa making a fool of himself over a Jane 
young enough to be his daughter?” 
Sammy glared at me. His expression 
dared me to admit the joke. 

“Tell me about it,” I said rather 
meekly. This indignant young person 
wasn't my friend Sammy at all. 

He dropped back into the grass and 
after a moment said, with a disgusted 
grunt, ““I s’pose I might as well. You'll 
hear it any way; or part of it. The part 
that happened at home you probably 
wouldn’t; but that doesn’t matter so 
much.” As a matter of fact, it was 
‘what happened at home’ that gave me 
the most food for thought. 

Sammy chewed thoughtfully on a 
blade of grass for a moment. Slowly a 
reluctant grin overspread his face. “I 
guess it was kinda funny. At least the 
fellows who were in on the joke seemed to 
think so.” Sammy paused so long I 
thought he had changed his mind about 
telling me. 

“Who was the lady?” I hazarded. 

“Lady!” he snorted. “She ain’t nothin’ 
but a kid. It was that teacher at the 
Bend.” As a matter of fact, she is 
twenty-five if she is a day, but with her 
bobbed hair and carefully applied com- 
plexion, I'll admit Sammy was justified in 
his assertion. And she is pretty. Her 
worst enemy. if she has one, would have 
to admit that. 


“{T was that Harry Jennings that 

started it. He’s always trying to 
make a fool of someone. The teacher 
had come into town with someone from 
the Bend and expected her folks to meet 
her. She was going home for over 
Sunday. You know she lives about four 
or five miles from the Corners. For 
some reason they didn’t show up and she 
was waiting in Jackson’s store for a 
chance to ride out with someone, when 
Harry saw Pa coming up the street. Pa 
had been down to the blacksmith shop 
and I was waiting in the store for him. 
‘There comes Bill Allen. He’s a ladies’ 
man. Just ask him to take you home in 
his flivver. If you smile at him and talk 
teal pretty, maybe you can get him to 
come after you Sunday night and take 
you back to the Bend.’ He looked at her 
real sassy like, as tho he was daring her to 
do it, and she stuck up her nose and said: 
_ “Maybe you think I can’t.’ He 
just laughed, the kind of laugh that 
Would make you do a thing just to show 
him you could. I guess they didn’t see 
me. Just then Pa came in and Harry 
said: ‘ 
“Hello, Bill, here’s a fair damsel in 
distress. Don’t you want to be a modern 
knight?’ ; 

“Pm not very well up on the Knight 
susiness,’ laughed Pa, ‘but I’m always 
- the service of ladies in distress.’ ; 

“Oh, Mister Allen,’ chimed in the 
teacher, ‘I really don’t know what I am 
going to do. I expected my folks to 
meet me and they haven’t come,’ and she 


choaker collars, 


clasped her hands and rolled up her eyes, 
kinda sick, like she’d e’t something that 
didn’t agree with her. 

“**T told her she could depend on you 
and your trusty flivver to take her home,’ 
said Harry, grinnin’ at Pa—that same 
kind of ‘dare-you-to-do-it’ grin. Of 
course after that anyone could see that 
there wasn’t anything for Pa to do but 
offer to take her home. So far it wasn’t 
Pa’s fault. It was after that he acted 
foolish. When he did offer to take her 
she said: 

“*Oh, Mister Allen, it is perfectly 
splendid of you, but I couldn’t think of 
letting you go to all that trouble just for 
me. Just as though she hadn’t meant to 
make him take her all the time. It made 
me sick but Pa fell for it. 

***Not a bit of trouble,’ says he. ‘I 
can do it just as well as not.’ You 
wouldn’t think to hear him that he had 
seven cows to wilk when he got home, 
’sides all the o’ ier chores. I followed 
them out to the + but Pa said, ‘Sammy, 
you wait here us I get back.’ I didn’t 
see ‘any sense of my waiting there, but I 
didn’t care, so I went back into the store 
and Harry and all them other dumb-bells 
was laughin’ fit to split. 

**T’m surprised at you, Sammy,’ says 
Harry. ‘You should not expect a brave 
knight like your Pa to be bothered with 
a small boy when he is escorting a fair 
lady. Now, the réle of gooseberry— 


**Oh, no, Sammy, not fat. Rather 
heavy set, perhaps, but not fat.’ I 
didn’t argue the question, but if Pa is 
thin I'd hate to be fat. He bought him 
a tie, a red one, real flashy. I thought it 
was awful pretty, but when he showed it 
to Ma she just looked at him with that 
funny twinkle in her eyes and the corners 
of her mouth sort of quirked up—the 
kind of look that always makes Pa mad— 
I don’t know why. 


"a last we got started and when 
we got pretty near home Pa 
cleared his throat a time or two and said 
sort of casual like, ‘Oh, by the way, 
Sammy, it might be just as well not to 
mention Miss Davis, that’s the teacher’s 
name, to your mother.. Women don’t 
always understand things of that sort 
like us men do. Here’s a quarter for 
you.” I said ‘all right’ and took the 
quarter, tho I wouldn’t have spilled the 
beans any way. Pa had let me off from 
hoein’ that afternoon and took me to 
town and bought me ice cream and let me 
go to a picture show. Pa’s kinda funny 
sometimes and awful quick tempered, 
but just the same when he takes a feller 
any place he’s a mighty good old scout, 
and not a bit stingy. 

“When we got home Ma had part of 
the milkin’ done and she said, *What 
kept you so late, Will?’ 

**Oh, I was detained,’ said Pa, off- 
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A RADIO TEA IS POPULAR WITH THE WOMEN FOLK 
LTHOUGH the boys and men folks like to sit up and tinker with 


the radio, the women get a lot of enjoyment from it, too. Some farm 
women have formed the habit of watching the programs until an especially 
good one comes along and then inviting the neighbors to drink a cup of 
tea while they listen to the lecture, music or speech. Meetings of the 
sewing circle, too, are often enlivened by outside ‘‘talent’’ broadcast from 
some distant point. ‘‘Radio parties’’ have infinite possibilities at whatever 
time of day the favorite feature may come over the air. : 











But I told him to shut his trap, and I 
beat it. That fellow gives me a severe 
pain. 

“Pa was gone quite a little while, but 
I went to a picture show so I didn’t mind. 
When he got back he seemed awful 
tickled with himself. He strutted around 
like he’d just been elected president, or 
something. He got the groceries and 
things Ma ordered and put them in the 
car. ‘Sammy,’ says he, just as we were 
ready to start home, ‘I think I'll get me a 
new tie. My old ones don’t look very 
fresh. If a man wants to be anybody 
these days he must be up to snuff in his 
appearance; and what do you think about 
one of those new style collars—one that 
comes up real snug under the chin. They 
make a man more distinguished looking.’ 

***Oh, the tie would be all right,’ I told 
him. ‘But I wouldn’t get one of them 
You’re too fat.’ 


out something. 
on Sunday, Pa began actin’ kinda nerv- 
ous. 


perfume on he smelled to glory. 


hand like, but he looked Shep when he’s 
been stealin’ eggs. Ma looked like sharp 


at him and then at me, but my face didn’t 


tell nothin.’ I could well believe it. A 

blank wall has nothing on Sammy when 

he wants his face to be expressionless. 
“Ma didn’t say anything more but all 


evening she kept looking at Pa kind of 


questioning, like she was trying to make 
Long towards evening 


He washed the car all up, and then 


he went off up-stairs. When he came 


down he was all dressed up—had his 


new tie on and had put so much of Ma’s 

Gosh, I 

wouldn’t have any of that stuff on me. 
“*T think,’ says Pa, speaking in a 


hurry, ‘T'll run over to the garage and fill 


the car up with gas. It’s about empty 


and we don’t want to run out of gas again 
when we are half-way home, do we, old_ 


lady?’ and he chucked Ma under the chin, 
kinda playful, and beat it before she had 
time to say anything. She started to 
follow him out but before she got to the 
door he had the car cranked and was 
climbin’ in. 

“*Sammy,’ says Ma, pretty sharp, 
‘where is your father going?’ 

““Why,’ I says, ‘he said he was goin’ 
to get gas.’ She looked at me pretty 
straight for a minit and then she said: 

“*Samuel,’ and when she calls me 
‘Samuel’ I know it’s time to answer pretty 
straight. ‘Samuel,’ she says, ‘did your 
father tell you not to tell me where he was 
gaing?’ 


aes ONEST, Ma, he never said a thing 

to me. All I know is what he 
said to you just now.’ and I was mighty 
glad he hadn’t, for when Ma starts to 
find out anything you might just as well 
tell her, for she is going to know it before 
she gets through with you, whether you 
know you've told it or not. Of course, I 
could have made a pretty good guess— 
but I wasn’t guessin’. But I could see 
trouble headin’ in Pa’s direction all 
right.’ 

“He got home a little before milking 
time. ‘Where have you been?’ says 
Ma, awful icy. 

“*Why,’ says Pa, trying to bluster, ‘I 
told you where I was going.’ 

*“*Yes,’ answered Ma, awfully sar- 
castic. ‘You said you were going to the 
garage to get gas, when you knew per- 
fectly well, and so did I, that you had gas 
enough in the car to take you to town and 
back. What I asked you was, Where 
have you been?’ Pa was gettin’ mad too. 

“*T told you,’ he snapped. ‘I guess a 
man can go to the garage and back with- 
out being quizzed to death.’ Just then 
Ma spied something in the back of the 
car. That fool girl had left one of her 
books, and it had her name in it. 

“*Where did you get this?” Ma’s 
voice made you feel like little chunks 
of ice was bein’ dropped down your 
back. 

“*Why that—why, ’er—that—Oh yes, 
Ed, over at the garage, loaned it to me. 
Thought I might like to read it, you 
know. * 

“*Since when, William, have you 
taken to reading Third Grade Arith- 
metic as a pastime?’ asked Ma. Pa, he 
got red and stammered and didn’t know 
what to say. ‘I think,’ says Ma, ‘it’s 
about time you were telling me the truth. 
How does it happen that one of Mae 
Davis's books is in your car?’ 

“Pa, he started in brave enough to 
explain, but the more he talked the 
worse it sounded. I couldn’t see any- 
thing to make such a fuss about myseif. 
If he’d ’a’ told Ma in the first place it 
would have been all right, and if Pa 
hadn't been so rattled he’d ’a’ seen Ma was 
laughin’ at him all the time. She wasn’t 
half as mad as she pretended to be. I 
don’t know how they settled it, for Ma 
sent me out to milk, but the next day 
Ma bought the new dining-room carpet 
she’d been wantin’ fora long time. When 
I asked Ma why she pretended to be so 
mad, she laughed and said, ‘For the sake 
of the future Mrs. Samuel, I am not 
going to tell you.’ She needn’t worry 
about. any future wife for me. I’ve got 
some sense.” 

Sammy got lazily to his feet and strolled 
toward home; but he left me wondering. 
Years ago, when Minnie and I hadn't 
been married very long, there was a 
slight misunderstanding. I thought Min- 
nie was a little unreasonable about it. 
Just a little harmless flirtation—nothing 
at all serious, you understand—but 
Minnie got a certain kitchen cabinet she 
had been wanting. I considered it a sort 
of peace offering. At the time, and 
many times since, to be honest, I have 
been, a little puffed up to think that 
Minnie cared enough to be jealous of me. 
But I wonder—maybe all the time she 
was laughing—Oh, drat that boy and 
his silly story 
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"When You Feel Like Embroidering 


Designs for Yourself or Your Family or to Work Because Christmas is Coming 
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E 336-8. 


A pretty house dress for the mother 
of the family. 





E 505-8. A Stunning Buffet Cloth, 50 inches long. 


E 31-8. Vanity Set for Bureau 





N EMBROIDERED vanity set “dresses 
up” even the plainest bureau and on a new 
dressing table it looks even prettier. No. E 31-8 
is unusual in design and remarkably easy to 
embroider. Darning stitches, long on the top with 
a short understitch, are embroidered in parallel 
lines for the border. For the border use black or 
the predon inating color in the room decoration 
Baske (fs may be brow n, blue. or dee P pink, de pe nd- 
ing upon the border. The flowers in various colors 
are worked in lazy daisy stitch and French knots 
Center mat is 6 x 18 inches and end mats about 
i inche $s square The set of prece yi We, stam ped 
on linen-finished cotton. Embroide ry floss 25 
cents. 


O. E 336-8 is a serviceable around-the-house 

dress which, with a touch of embroidery added, 
is plenty nice enough for wear when friends drop 
in for a chat or a ¢ up of tea It comes in blue or 
gold Seville, all made up and stamped for em- 
broidery, which is done in black and white. 

Lines of black darning stitch are over-whipped 
with white to outline the yoke. Edges are blanket 
stitched over with white, taking white stitches 
between the black ones The cost of the dress, all 
made up and including pockets and belt, is $1.25. 
It comes in 34 to 42 Colors, blue or gold. Em- 
broide ry floss 30 cents. 


HE little girl needs a washable frock that is 
also a little extra nice, and No. E 335-8 is 
the de sign to choose Pink cross-stitch flowers with 
yellou centers are embroidered in the Jront Lines 
of blanket stitching on the skirt and edging on 
neck and sleeves may be black or white as you pre- 
fe r. The dress in blue Ss is Su] plied all made 
up and stam ped for embroidery and costs only 
75 cents. Sizes 4 and 6 years. Embroidery floss 


2U cents 


YOR the very you ngest, a tray ¢ loth and bib are a 
necessity. Set No. E 437-8 will fascinate the 
lucky baby who owns it. It is made of stout linen 


finished cotton and the edges are buttonholed with 


blue The figures are outlined with two strands 
of cotton to make a fine line. The work may be all 
in one color or in pink, blue, yellow and black, 
using yellow for hair, pale pink for face, black for 
shoes, and any chosen color for the clothes. Fine 
white linen finished cotton for tray cloth and bib 
stamped for embroidery 60 cents; floss for working 
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E 437-8. A Present for the Baby. 


LONG buffet scarf is always a useful addition 

to the linen supply and No. E 505-8 is um 
usually effective in design. Yet you can see from 
the picture that it is not hard to work. Use bright, 
striking colors, and some black to set them 
The scarf is 17 inches wide and 50 inches long. 
Stam ped on good grade cotton it is 75c; on linen 81. 


TO ORDER: If you want any of these 
articles to embroider, it is wise to send check 
or money order for them. We are not 
responsible when currency is enclosed im 4 
letter. Be sure your name and address aft 
legibly written, that you give the number 
the design you want and that the right 
amount is enclosed. Address your order to 
Embroidery Department, American Agricul 
turist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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What the Parties Offer Farm Women 


What the Republicans Stand For 
(Continued from page 133) 


itself to the development of measures 
which will place the agricultural interests 
of this country on a basis of economic 
equality with all other interests. 

Adequate tariff protection for such 
agricultural products as are _always 
threatened by foreign competition has 
been a feature of every Republican tariff 
bill. Such protection is as necessary to 
the farmer as it is to the business man 
and to the worker in the factory. 

Farmers who plant the full acreage of 
their land in such staples as wheat and 
cotton suffer when their crops are poor 
or prices are low because of overproduc- 
tion. A farm with a diversity of crops, 
a farm supported by its own garden 
products and its own milk and butter 
and eggs and which is able to sell any 
surplus of these—here the problem of 
better marketing enters—such a farm 
offers the most stable form of existence, 
and it is such a farm that is the backbone 
of America. . 

The enactment of the co-operative 
market act into law has been one im- 
portant step taken toward agricultural 
relief. The grain futures and packer 
control act gives to agriculture direct 
representation on the Federal Reserve 
Board and on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. This was a neccssary step. 
Agriculture should have a direct voice in 
these bodies. 

The revival in 1921 of the War Finance 
Corporation with loans of over $100,000,- 
000 tided over the agricultural industry, 
averting a complete collapse. New inter- 
mediate credit banks for agriculture have 
also been established during the present 
Republican administration and the capital 
of the federal farm loan system has been 
increased. Drought stricken areas have 
been aided by emergency loans. The 
farmers, it must be remembered, receive 
no weekly pay envelopes. They must 
deal largely in futures and in case of 
crop failure and lack of ability to save 
for one year or for a period of years, 
they must have credit while waiting for 
their new crops to become marketable. 

As President Coolidge pointed out in 
his first message to Congress, no one way 
offers a solution to the problems con- 
fronting the farmers. “Indirectly,” said 
President Coolidge, “the farmer must be 
relieved by a reduction of national and 
local taxation.” The Republican party in 
its national platform pledges a progres- 
sive reduction of the taxes of all the 
people as rapidly as may be done with 
provision for the essential expenses of 
the government. The high prices and 
the prosperous times now promised the 
farmer show that the Republican party 
has been right in its belief that many 
factors enter into agricultural relief. 

All of this has to do with the prosperity 
of the American farm and of the nation. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has a much broader field than 
this, however. It is concerned with the 
well-being of the American family in the 
home and the improvement of the living 
conditions not only of those who live on 
the farms but in the cities. 

_The Department of Agriculture took a 
distinct step forward in service to the 
women of this country when a little 
more than a year ago it established the 
Bureau of Home Economics. This 
bureau on an equal footing with all other 
separate bureaus of the department, 
grew out of the former office of Home 
Economics. Secretary Wallace of the 
Department of Agriculture placed the 
bureau on an independent basis because 
he recognized the need of a more inclusive 
study of the problems of the home. 

It is felt that economic investigations 
which will yield information as to how 
people actually live are fundamental to 
all the work of the bureau. This bureau 
finds out what the home conditions are in 
this country and studies plans for 
improving these conditions. Suggestions 
for improvements are put into effect 


through the extension division of the. great possibilities for the nman on the 


department. The extension division in 
its encouragement of canning clubs for 
girls, and pig, corn and similar clubs for 

ys and girls, reaches the children on 
the farm as well as the adults. 

The Republican party in its program 
for the improvement of agricultural 
conditions should have the support of 
all the voters, both men and women. It 
is a sane program, and it spells prosperity 
and general well being for the farms and 
the homes of this country. 

* * * 


The Democratic Platform 
(Continued from page 133) 


public land to big companies to “de- 
velop” in the way described above, 
whereas, the Democratic policy has been 
to keep these vast tracts in the hands of 


farm but life made incomparably easier 
for his wife by the many labor-saving 
devices which cheap electric power 
makes possible. To the western farmer's 
wife and to the woman whose husband 
is taking up land in the great South- 
west this question of government or 
private control of your natural resources 
is of vast importance. Much as we may 
value private initiative it must be clear 
to all that where a man or a company is 
operating in their own interest, they are 
of necessity going to watch that interest 
primarily, whereas when it is a question 
of developing all the resources to the 
best future advantage of vast areas of 
land, the project should be handled as 
a whole for the good of all the people and 
not by individual enterprises. 

During the past few years the farmer's 
wife of the great Northwest has at last 





of new clothes and to plan what 


AUTUMN IS ALMOST UPON US 


HEN fall draws near, every woman, 


whatever her occupation, begins to think 
she can afford to have. The AmERICAN 








The Morning Dress 








the home-maker and the young 
girl; they are the most 
economical patterns to be 
found, both in their own cost 
and because they cut the 
material so well. They are 
scaled to fit perfectly and are 
clearly marked for every step, 
so that the beginner can start 
on any one without hesitation. 
If you have never ventured 
on home dressmaking before, 
now is the time and these are 
the patterns! 


No. 2184, dress for mature figures 
sizes, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 takes 336 
yards 40-inch material, with 34 yard 
contrasting. Pattern, 12c. 


No. 2139, for the slim woman. ? 
A diagram dress with the popular 
side pleats. Sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 takes 334 yards 40-inc 
material. Price, 12c. 


No. 2177, for the home-maker. 
Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3 yards 
of 36-inch material. Price, 12c. 


No. 1861, for the young woman. 
A diagram dress requiring little 
sewing and less fitting. Sizes, small, 
medium and large. For the medium 
size, use 314 yards of 40-inch material. 
Pattern, 12c. 


TO ORDER: Write your 
name, address, pattern number 
and sizes clearly, enclose cor- 
rect remittance and send to 
Pattern Department, AMERI- 


cAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 
Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


And—don’t forget to add 
10c for our splendid new fall 
and winter catalog, the best 
of our many excellent style 
books in size and contents. 
It will go at once if you add its 
cost to your order. Patterns 
and catalogs are sent separately 
so if one arrives before the 
other do not think your order 


is incomplete. 
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AGRICULTURIST patterns shown here meet the needs of the stout woman, the slim woman, 


The Afternoon Frock 














Cold Gir i 
i Floor } 


\Drefts ; 
SUMMIT 


Pipeless Furnace 


The Special Summit Installa- 
tion which prevents all cold 
air drafts over your floors is 
the big outstanding feature of 
this splendid heating plant, 




















the government or at least under gov- 


come to realize one thing, which perhaps 


ernment control. 

A good illustration is the development 
of the water power in New York State 
which for some time has been one of the 
big issues between the Republican and 
Democratic parties. The power gener- 
ated by Niagara Falls, owned on the 
American side by private companies, 
costs the consumer far more than that 
owned on the Canadian side by the gov- 
ernment. There is in New York State, 
and in many other parts of our country, 
a vast!‘amount of electric power latent 
in our rivers and streams, and if their 
sources are kept up by the proper care 
of the forests this may mean not only 


has not been clear before, namely that her 
prosperity is tied up with the possibility 
of markets in Europe and markets which 
can buy. No amount of protective 
tariff has helped the farmer when he 
could not sell his goods and had to buy 
in a protected market. The tariff has 
hindered, not helped, where he was con- 
cerned, because he could not sell and the 
large industries having succeeded in 
getting tariff protection sold to him at 
high rates. It is claimed that at present 
this situation is much improved but it is 
an artificial improvement, the funda- 
mental cause of the trouble not having 
(Continued on page 143) 





There are two separate cold air 
return registers, and through 
these registers the cold air is 
returned to the furnace where 
it is heated, purified and re- 
distributed throughout the 
building. 











This system of installation was 
originated and perfected by us 
—and it has gained for the 
Summit Pipeless the endorse- 
ment of experienced heating 
engineers and building con- 
tractors. 


Summit Engineering service is 


Free. Send us your heating 
problems. 
Summit Foundry Co 


Geneva, N.Y. 
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An Up-to-Date Bathroom $60 


One of a few SPECIAL PRICED eets, consisting of 
a4, 4% or 5’ iron enameled roll rim Bathtub, one 10” 
roll rim enameled flat back Lavatory, one syphon 
action wash down Water Closet with porcelain low 
down 'tan«x. Oak post hinge seat. Faucets mark 
hot and cold. All nickel plated fittings. 


Send for Catalog 10 


WILLIAM KLENERT CO., Inc. 
137 East 43rd Street New York City 

















580 Acres at Big Sacrifice 
Stock, Full Modern Equipment 


Conservatively valued at $30,000 ideal for summer 
boarders; just outside village, many advantages, city 
markets; 350 acres dare machine-worked loam soil, 150- 
cow spring-watered pasture, estimated 1000 cords wood, 
500,000 ft. timber; 125 apple trees, 100 pears, plums, 
cherries; big house with 3 porches, furnace, electric lights, 
running water, overlooks beautiful lake; 2 tenant houses, 
b , poultry, 
ice, hog house, garage. ice reduced to $9,000 aged 
owner and if taken immediately 20 dairy cattle, 3 horses, 
full modern implements, complete operating equipment 
included. Only $2,500 required. e@ biggest opportu- 
nity of the year. Must besettledatonce. E. J. Stewart, 
Ravena, N. Y. 
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Use Cuticura Soap 
And Ointment 
To Heal Sore Hands 
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FARMERS, HOUSE-OWNERS, own paints 


from pure lead and proper materials. We furnish m 
formulas and tell you how. 25 colors, $1, 90 colors for $3. 








G. MOFFATT, Drawer 852, Stamford, Conn. 
Booklet free. Highest 
PATENT: From ptness pj 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent L wyer. 644 G Street, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





When writing to advertisers be sure ta 
mention the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


MILK PRICES ADVANCED 
HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation announces the following prices 
for the month of August for milk testing 3% 
in the basic zone of 201 to 210 miles from 
New York City: Class 1, milk used chiefly for 
fluid purposes, $2.60 per 100 pounds; Class 
2A, used chiefly as fluid cream, $1.90. If 
skim-milk is used for any other purposes, 
additional payment over this base price is 
added, depending on use. Class 2B, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of plain, condensed 
milk and ice-cream, $2.05; Class 2C, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of soft cheese, 
$2.05; Ciass 3, used chiefly in the manufacture 
of whole milk and sweetened whole condensed 
milk, powdered and evaporated whole milk, 
$1.55; Classes 4A and 4B based on butter and 
American cheese quotations on the New 
York market. 

The Class 1 price of $2.60 became effective 
August 18. At the same time, retail prices in 
the city of New York advanced one cent a 
quart on all grades. Loose milk is now selling 
for 10 cents a quart while bottled milk of 
Grade B is 14 cents. Class 2B and 2C have 
advanced 10 cents since our announcement 
last week. Before the next issue appears, 
there may be a change in Class 3. 

July Pool Prices 

The League announces that the pool price 
for July for 8°) milk in the basic freight zone 
is $1.50 gross. Deductions include 8 cents for 
expenses and 10 cents for certificates of in- 
debtedness, leaving net cash to farmers of 
$1.32. The net cash price to farmers last 
month (June) was $1.24. The July pool price 
in 1923, net caSh to farmers, was $1.81)9. 

Sheffield Producers 

The Sheffield Farms Company Producers 
announce the following prices for August for 
3° milk in the 201 to 210-mile freight zone. 
Class 1. $2.10 per 100; ¢ lass 2, $1.70; Class 
$1.55; Class 4 to be determined by market 
quotations of butter and cheese 

Non-pool Cooperative 

The Non-pool Dairymen’s Cooperative 
announced that the August price for Class 1 
milk is $2 per 100 pounds. We have received 
no information that indicates any change in 
2, 3A and 3B. In July these classes 
were priced as follows: Class 2, $1.70; Class 
3A, $1.60; Class 3B, $1.45. 


Classes 


Interstate Producers 
Milk 


Association 
price for 


Producers 
station 


Interstate 
(Philadelphia) receiving 
August for 3°% milk in the basic zone of 201 
to 210 miles from Philadelphia is $2.19 In 
the 101 to 110-mile zone the price is $2.29. 


SLIGHT CHANGE IN BUTTER 


The change in the butter market from last 
week has been slight Prices have 
advanced to a small degree, but as we go to 
press the indications are that with the weaken- 
ing market prices may be shaded shghtly, so 
that undoubtedly the week will close about 
the same as it did on the sixteenth. Early in 
the week there was quite a bit of activity in 
the market. Buyers took hold very well, and 
a feeling of confidence was evident in the 
market, which was responsible for a slight up- 
ward turn on Tuesday. There was rather 
active buying for immediate trade needs on 
the part of chain stores, and some speculative 
activity was in evidence As soon as this 
buying trade satisfied, however, the 
market eased off, and by Thursday there was 
a weaker tone. The quiet trading on Wednes- 
day afternoon resulted in '4 to '> cent falling 
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EGGS WANTED 


H. WITTNER 
318 Greenwich St., New York City 


Ref.: This Paper 
Bank of America 
wr 


1. PROMPT RETURNS 
2 HONEST PRICES 
3. EFFICIENT SERVICE 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 
E Cc —Cl 
FOR SALE [85 tac Sites 


and flats. Butter Tubs—just lite new. 


W. J. SCHINTZIUS, lnc.; Eth St. Market, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Atlantic ¢ 
Franklin Nat. Bank 
Your Bank 

















Reviewing the Latest Eastern Market 


off in prices. This decline in price was due to 
the pressure to sell in view of light buying. 

Advices still indicate that conditions are 
favorable for production, particularly in the 
West, although there has been a little more 
shrinkage in the make. Throughout the East 
heavy demands for market milk have caused 
quite a pronounced shortage and very little 
butter is being made. Shipments of Western 
cream for Eastern consumption have also 
increased. However, there is a feeling in the 
market that present prices are not out of 
proportion and that in view of the anticipated 
shrinkage we will see a gradual reduction in 
make, with the consequent ability of the 
market to at least hold its own. While a fair 
proportion of the butter coming in is of good 
quality for this time of the year, nevertheless 
a good many markets show characteristic 
summer defects. These defects are responsi- 
ble for a wide variation in quotations. Cream- 
ery firsts are quoted anywhere from 3614 to 
37c; seconds, 34'4 to 36c; while lower grades 
are down to 33 and S4c. 


CHEESE SLIGHTLY WEAKER 


During the past week the market has shown 
a rather weakening tendency all along the Rne, 
especially on grades of State flats. There is 9 
disposition on the part of operators to shade 
asking prices, and on the 22d there was a 
buyer's market on all grades. This week this is 
primarily due to a similar condition in the 
consuming market. If there were any demand 
at all at the present time we would see a strong 
cheese market due to the fact that the heavy 
demand for market milk in the East has cut 
down the make materially. The market is 
working both ways to keep it fairly stable. 

Whole milk, State flats, Junes, grade fancy 
to special, are now quoted from 2014 to 2114c; 
fresh fancy State flats, are from 20 to 20'c; 
while average runs seldom go above 19c. 


FANCY EGGS HIGHER 

Eggs that grade very fine to fancy, especially 
on nearby whites form a comparatively small 
percentage of the supply at the present time. 
Eggs of this grade are “moving out” quite 
promptly at prices from two to four cents 
above last week. However, fairly good eggs 
of lower grade are more or less quiet, with 
considerable accumulation reported. The 
reason for this is that with a high market on 
strictly fancy quality eggs buyers are very 
critical and fussy. Rather than pay too high 
prices they have been taking fancy eggs out 
of storage, and these storage eggs are compet- 
ing with average fresh grades. 

All told, the egg market is firm, and for 
those who continue to ship closely graded 
eggs of high quality, it will continue so. In 
fact, indications are that with steadily decreas- 
ing arrivals, prices are bound to advance to 
However, we cannot avoid the 
competition that will exist between good 
storage eggs and fresh eggs of only average 
quality that have been “short held.” 

LIVE POULTRY EASIER 
The return of warmer weather in the metro- 


politan district has undoubtedly had an affect 
on the poultry market. The fowl market has 


some degree 





not been working right during the last week. 
Trading has been slower and much stock has 
been shaded in price even on the fanciest 
receipts. Express receipts have been quite 
liberal and the easier aspect of the market 
has been in evidence from the very beginning 
of the market on Monday, the eighteenth. As 
a result fowls have been trending downward 
all along, quotations eventually locating on 
par with the freight market. Express broilers 
and chickens are selling well, better than 
fowls, by a long shot. 

Long Island ducks have been finding a ready 
outlet all during the week. Close to six thou- 
sand Long Island spring ducks were received 
this week. The tendency of the market on 
Long Island breeders is to strengthen and 
increase to a higher price. Breeders have been 
quoted in the vicinity of 21 cents, but this 
quotation is almost sure to go higher. Spring 
ducks are in the neighborhood of 25 cents 
with a firm market. 


POTATO MARKET WEAKER 


Lack of a good buying trade and heavy 
digging in the country with consequent heavy 
shipments into the market have been responsi- 
ble for a much weaker tone in the pofato 
market. And if the feeling of the market is 
any indication, we will see it go still lower. 
At this writing, August 22nd, potatoes at 
Riverhead, Long Island, are quoted at 65c 
a bushel f.o.b., or $1.90 f.0.b. per 150-lb. bag. 
The probability is that the price will go still 
lower. South Jerseys in 150-lb. sacks are 
quoted at $1.80 f.o.b. while North Jerseys are 
$1.75 f.0.b. with $1.65 in almost immediate 
view. This is not at all satisfactory, but 
warmer weather has discouraged the con- 
suming trade, and with consequent heavy 
arrivals, we are bound to see this weak situa- 
tion exist. 


APPLE MARKET WELL SUPPLIED 

Supplies of apples have been fairly free all 
the week and have met more or less of an 
irregular marketgand an easier one, except on 
fanciest marks. As long asa lot of mixed goods 
are coming in, we can only report the same 
story. There is a lot of stuff arriving that 
should never leave the farm. The best of 
large-sized marks of most all varieties are 
meeting a pretty fair demand, and prices 
are holding fairly firm, but undergrade stuff 
is dragging, and prices are trending downward. 

During the past week western New York 
apples appeared on the New York City markets 
for the first time this season. The shipments 
consisted of Dutchess and Yellow Transparents 
from Livingston County. Although the stock 
was generally of small size, quality and color 
were considered very good. Trading, however, 
was limited in face of the dull and weak market. 
Dutchess, 2% in. are selling from $1.25 to 
$1.50 a bushel basket, while unclassified stock 
is in the neighborhood of $1. Yellow Trans- 
parents are bringing from 50 to 75c a bushel 
basket, depending upon size and quality. 

The pear market has turned weaker. The 
buying trade is dull due to this situation. 
Klapp’s Favorites have been accumulating 
and prices have declined so that now they are 
quoted at $1.50 to $2.75 per bushel basket, 








Quotations From 


sold on August 21: 


Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled. extras 
Other hennery whites, extras 
Extra firsts 
Firsts 

Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts 
Under grades 

Pullets 

Hennery browns, extras 

Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras. 


Butter (cents per pound) 


Creamery (salted) high score 
Extra (92 score) 
State dairy (salted), finest 
Good to prime...... ‘ , 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


Timothy No. @.. 

Timothy No. 8. . 

Timothy Sample 

Fancy light clover mixed No. 1 
Alfalfa, second cutting No. 1 
Oat Straw No. 1.... 


fowls, colored fancy, heavy 
‘owls, legherns and poor 
Chickens, colored fancy 
Chickens, leghorns . 
Broilers, colored 

Broilers, leghorns 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, goad to medium . 
Bulls, common to good 
Lambs, common to good 
Sheep, common to good ewes 
Hogs, Yorkers 








The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to Eastern farmers 


Eastern Markets 
. New York Buffalo Phila 
54 to 56 
50 to 53 
45 to 49 39 to 42 
40 to 4 
40 to » 36 to 37 
34 to 
36 to 40 
42 to 48 
39 to 41 38 to 39 
39% to 4014 39 to 40 40 
39 to 3914 $2 to 38 40 
U.S. Grades Old Grade Standards 
$27 to 29 $20 to 21 $23 to 24 
24 to 25 19 to 20 
12to 19 
to 21 to 22 
29 to 31 
castes 14 to 15 ewes (14 to 15 
24 to 26 27 to 29 
22 to 24 23 to 25 
30 to 31 28 to 88 
28 to 30 23 to 27 
1044 to 13 
4to 4% 
10 to 14 
Su to 5 
DUR OEL. -caecacces’ 40enaces 
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s and Prices © 


and from $4 to $7 a barrel, depending upog 


quality, size, ete. 
GRAINS AND FEED 


. According to New York State D 
of Farms and Markets the following prices 
prevailed August 16. 


The quotations given ir this report show the approxi 
prices at which feed can be pure per ton, and grag 
per bushel, in straight carlots through billed from Western, 
points. delivered on track at points im the freight z0Nes ag 
indicated Mixed carlots cost avproximately $2 per ton more 

Retail feed and grain prices vary with different local dealers 
depending upon their individua! rost of domg, business Volume 
handled, ete In the case of feeds the retail price may some 
times be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices giver 
in this report 

There has been ne materia! change in the wheat market 
during the past week. Prices have been somewhat flighty 
As soon as any cables are recerved that indicate an upward 
market, heavy selling immediately develops with the result 
that advances soon calm down. Recent advices indicate that 
Western Europe is experiencing unfavorable weather for 
harvest. Argentine is having extremely dry weather and 
the Northwest is experiencing very heavy vains 

There has been no material change in the corn 
Weather conditions over the Belt are somewhat more favors. 
ble for growing Other grains remain about the same 

Ogdens Rochester Buf 
Albany huro Utica Syracuse fale 


No 2W. Oats 61% 62% 603; Sle 
N 3W Oate 61 62 60% 60 57 
No 2Yel Corn . 1.34 1.35% 133 138 12 
No.3 Yel Corn.. 1.33 134% 132 131 12% 
Ground Oats... .. 47 00 47 60 46 60 4630 449 
Spr W Bran 3075 3155 3035 3005 286 
Hard W.Bran...3150 3210 3140 3080 204 
Standard Mids ..33.00 3360 32.60 3230 3099 
Soft W Mids 3800 38.60 37.60 3730 359 
Flour Mids 3700 3766 3660 3630 349 
Red Dog Flour .4300 4360 4260 4230 4090 
D BrewGrains..3800 3860 3760 3730 359 
W. Hominy 4600 4660 4560 4530 439 
Yel Hominy 45 50 46.10 4510 480 84 
Corn Meal 50.00 5060 4960 4930 47% 
Gluten Feed 43.75 4435 4335 4305 416 
Gluten Meal .... —— — — —— — 
36° Cot. S. Meal 47.50 48 20 47 16 46.60 454 
41% Cot. 8. Meal 51 00 5170 50.60 50.10 4890 
43%, Cot 8 Meal53.00 5370 5260 5210 50% 
31% OP Oil Meal 46 00 46 60 45 60 45 30 13.90 
34°, OP Oil Meal 46.50 47.10 46 40 45.80 444 


Beet Pulp...... _- ~ — = 
Local Buffalo Market 


Since Buffalo is an important milling center for wheat feeds 
and linseed meal, quotations arte given for this point on both 
a througb-billed and a local basis. Ground oats $43; spri 
wheat bran $28: hard wheat bran $30 50; standard middiings 
$29 50; soft wheat middlings $35; flour middlings $34.50, red 
dog flour $40; dry brewers grains $34; white hominy $45 50; 
yellow hominy $45; corn meal $50; gluten feed $42.25, gluten 
meal $50; 31% old process oi! mea! $47; 34% old process all 
meal $47. 

For points taking New b rate add to Albany price \¥ 
cents on oats; 5¢ cents on coM, 10 cents on cottonseed meal; 
and 20 cents on other feeds 


TOPGRADE HAY SCARE 


Top grades of old hay are scarce and the 
market for such is steady. As usual. lower 
grades are dragging, especially those of heavy 
pressed in small bales These make up the 
bulk of the offerings at the present time. 
There is little or no real fine old hay coming 
in, and any that does arrive is easily bringing 
from $30 to $32 a ton. The market for new 
hay is the same as quoted previously. Com- 
plaints are still being made of heating, and 
much of the receipts are of more or less medi- 
ocre quality. 


Among the Cow Testers 
(Continued from page 137) 
The Garnsey Farm of Seneca Falls is build- 


ing a new milk house and silo 
E. C. Jonas of Cayuta has recently com- 
pleted a new milk house with ice house attached 
to the rear ; 
Herds producing above 1000 pounds of milk 

per cow for the month of June are:— 

H E Burrell, Watkins 

Ra!ph Beardsley, Odessa 

Lee Bales Cayuta 

King's Grand View Farm, Burdett 

W. L Hoogkirk, Hector 
Dryden Agent, W. A. Boyd 


The highest average herds were:— 
Carl Mott & Son 32 cows 1093 9 lbs milk 37.0 Ibs fat 
Victor Wright ee 823.8 * ss 404° 

Whitewashing the cheapest means to saii- 
tation and lighter barns, was done by fourteen 
dairymen in the association last month. 

Two more herds tested for Tuberculosis came 
clean. Six boarder cows disposed of and four 
new cows purchased. 

Unadilla Agent, W. W. Sadler 

Two out of the six dairies are feeding grall- 
The others think it is unprofitable for them to 
feed grain at the present price of milk , 
two that are feeding grain believe that their 
cows will come thru the summer and pay more 
in the fall, even tho they do not make any- 
thing in June. 

Chenango Valley Agent, W. W. Sadler 

The general trend in the association is 
improve the herds; two purebred bulls have 
been bought to head herds. ‘One heads the 


herd of Neidlinger & Son, the other heads the 
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My Fall Poultry Chores 


Mrs. C. J. Doxtater Tells How She Controls Poultry Pests and Troubles 


HIS is one of the most trying seasons 

of the year for the poultry raiser, 
especially when that party is a farm 
woman with all the extra work of haying 
and harvesting and the garden “sass” 
ready to be canned, etc.; then of course 
the weather is hot and mites breed 
especially well then, as do also the big 
turkey lice. Many a night it is past 
nine p.m. when [ am ““powdering” chicks, 
hens and turkeys after a full day riding a 
mowing machine and hay rake. But 
they will take their toll, so it is best to 
keep the quarters free from these things. 
Sometimes it seems almost impossible, 
so we must just fight them. We use the 
old oil from our car and tractor, and with 
a large paint brush, paint the roosts, 
coops, floors where chicks set, and the 
walls; we find it very satisfactory. Some- 
times we add the kerosene the car 
engines are cleaned with to make the 
oil a little thinner. 

Then, too, the hens are beginning to 
moult and the dry mash must be changed, 
that is, some oil meal added to it to help 
make feathers. We do not agree with 
many who say discard the early moulters 
for ours have proved to be the best layers 
when eggs are high in price, and it stands 


What 


The Democratic Platform 
(Continued from page 141) 
been removed. This will only be done 
when we return to a tariff for revenue only 
and decide to finish the job which we 
undertook when we entered the war. 

The present administration has al- 
lowed private individuals to go abroad 
and try to help. It prides itself, however, 
on keeping, as a government, out of all 
European entanglements with the result 
of keeping out of world affairs. So it 
sends off unofficial individuals for which 
it assumes no responsibility although 
they have the “sympathetic support” of 
their government in their efforts, and 
when they succeed the administration 
takes to itself the credit of a “forward 
step” in the solution of the international 
problems. 

This is not the Democratic policy. 
They believe in officially trying to elim- 
inate the causes of war, and in helping 
to re-establish the European nations 
financially so that their markets may 
again be open to us in a profitable way. 
With this policy I feel all women in this 
country should be in sympathy, for they 
hate the thought of the useless waste of 
human life which they spend so much of 
their own lives in conserving. It seems to 
me that at the moment the farmer’s wife 
has perhaps more things that intimately 
concern her at stake than at any time in 
my memory and I hope she will think 
seriously before she casts her vote on 
Nov 3rd, weighing carefully which of 
the parties in their fundamental principles 
most nearly answer her needs. 


* * * 


The Third Party 
(Continued from page 133) 

from money belonging to them as from the 
control they possess over the money of 
others. If you are a small depositor in a 
bank, or a minority stockholder in a com- 
pany, your money is often being employed 
contrary to your interests and your will. 
This is owing to the opposition between 
our political and our economic system. 
Ve have universal suffrage in our political 
life, but in our economic life we still 
have the ancient and discredited system 
of plural voting. It is not one man, one 
vote, but one share, one vote, which gives 
us minority control and dangerous power 
in the hands of a few. 

W hat remedies does the Third Party 
offer? First, real support of co-operative 
materprises, which are the only demo- 
corporations, and second, Govern- 
rship or control of railroads, and 


to reason the early moulter has her new 
coat of feathers and is ready to lay 80- 
cent eggs when her late-moulting sister 
is getting on her winter coat. The early 
moulter may not lay as many eggs in a 
year, but her eggs will bring the most 
money for a year, so what difference if 
she doesn’t lay so many? She will last 
longer and you can board her cheaper 
during the summer if she is not laying so 
hard. Then give her that extra feed in 
late fall and winter and that hen will 
pay a profit. Of course, the lighter 
breeds may not do this, but we are 
breeders of pure bred Columbian Wyan- 
dottes, bred for winter laying and that 
one point is always kept in view. 

It is all right to cull. However, I do 
not believe any one can cull a flock as 
successfully as the party that handles 
and lives with that flock. And they 
needn’t trap-nest either. It is careful 
watching and knowing what is fed, as 
the feed plays an important part in the 
culling game. The best layer ever 
hatched will not lay eggs if she is not 
given the material to make them from. 
How often, in hot weather especially, we 
see a pan or jar the hens drink from re- 
filled day after day without even rinsing 





out. The same party may be buying a 
lot of expensive feed, when water is the 
largest part of the egg. But a hen will 
go without water or drink just as little 
as she can if it isn’t good the same as a 
person. It only takes a few minutes each 
day to keep these dishes clean and the 
water pure. It is cheaper to keep poultry 
well than to cure them after they are sick. 

Just as an experiment, if you happen to 
be one who does not wash out your 
drinking dishes every day, try it and refill 
with good clean water. Put it in the 
shade or building where it will be as cool 
as possible and watch biddy’s surprise 
when she comes to drink and also see how 
much longer she will drink. Surely there 
is nothing cheaper than water. 

Next, how is ventilating in the roosting 
quarters? Go through the pens every 
night. If the hens are too warm, open up 
so there is lots of air, but don’t have drafts 
in summer any more than in winter. Try 
to make the quarters comfortable, provide 
shade of some kind if it is only sun flowers 
or a vine growing over a park. Trees are 
best, but everybody does not have trees. 

All these things help save the feed bill 
and the cheaper we can produce anything 
of course the more profit there is in it. 


the Parties Offer Farm Women 


third, the submission of a constitutional 
amendment providing that Congress 
may, by a two-thirds vote, overrule a 
decision of the Supreme Court. Co- 
operation needs no defense, but it meets 
much dishonest opposition and needs 
public encouragement. We already have 
Government ownership in our highways, 
our schools, our post-offices and our 
water supplies. Would we return any 
of them to private ownership? Are 
teachers or postmen overpaid? Are we 
overcharged for stamps or water? 


What American Women Want 


The Supreme Court has undoubtedly 
encroached on the power of Congress in 
a way not contemplated by the framers 
of our Constitution. We are the only 
country with a written constitution, yet 
fundamental rights are as thoroughly 
respected in England or France as here. 
Theodore Roosevelt saw no danger in 
such a limitation of the judicial power. 
Two-thirds of the States can call a 
Federal Constitutional convention to 
re-write the Constitution, and in about 
1910 twenty-eight States had done so. 


Further action was staved off by the 
passage of the Amendments for the In- 
come Tax and the direct election of 
United States senators. 

The women of the United States want 
two things before anything else, Peace 
and Prohibition. The enemies of peace 
are a minority of ambitious politicians 
and financiers, the enemies of prohibition 
are a minority of corrupt office-holders, 
who, both before and since the passage 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, have 
found their profits in the violation of the 
liquor laws. 

The great and fundamental opportunity 
we are now offered is the possibility of a 
Third Party pledged to carry out the 
will of the people. It is nearly a hundred 
years since de Tocqueville, after a visit 
to this country, warned his contempora- 
ries that the principle of majority rule 
was established here and would prevail 
in all countries, that the path of wisdom 
lay, not in fruitless and contentious 
opposition, but in persistent education 
of that majority. His prophecies have 
been fulfilled and wisdom and patriotism 
urge us to follow his advice. 





Should Women Help with Farm Work? 


(Continued from page 131) 
not paid either socially or economically, 
but the work had to be done and theirs 
were not the hands to shirk the task. 

In my opinion, the answer to the ques- 
tion, should the women do farm work, is 
the same answer for a great many other 
problems of life. It is, “keep to the 
middle of the road.” If it is a question of 
laboring as peasant women have had to, 
the answer is absolutely No. It is No 
also, if working outside is an added 
burden to doing all the work in the house 
for a large family, or if it means working 
with no rest from dawn to dusk, as too 
many of women folks of the past, or even 
of the present, have done or are doing. 

But on the other hand, a good many of 
the women folks like to do a reasonable 
amount of farm work, and if it is a substi- 
tution for house work, and not an addi- 
tion, outdoor work is good. 

“That's all right to talk about cutting 
out the heavy work,” I can hear some of 
both the men and the women say who 
read this, ““but how is it to be done? 
That’s what we'd like to know.” 

I answer that by saying, more and more 
farm people are going to cut out unpro- 
fitable enterprises. There has been too 
much of a boast among farmers about 


keeping a larger herd each year, or raising 
a larger and larger acreage. The boast in 
the future, for both crops and animals, is 
going to be not how much, but how well; 
to grow less crops and fewer animals, but 
to grow them better. In the future those 
who farm are going to keep records and 
by these records they are going “‘to make 
their heads save their heels.” 

Right there is where the farm women 
are going to come in. Business men who 
employ women know that they are in- 
variably better than the men in keeping 
records and in working out details that 
save labor. 

My suggestion is then that the woman 
can save more labor by keeping the 
accounts and by bringing her judgment 
to bear on the farm enterprises, than she 
can by working beyond her endurance in 
physical labor all of the time. Then in 
addition to this, outdoor enterprises, such 
as keeping poultry, working some in 
raising good stock or even in driving the 
hay rake in an emergency, are all right, if 
both the man and the woman remember 
that after all what counts in the long run 
is not so much making a living as living 
itself, and that all the details and the hard 
work of life are failures if we do not get 
some happiness out of them. 











You Are Invited 


to visit 


THE JEFFERSON 
FARMS EXHIBIT 


of 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
CATTLE 


at 


The following fairs: 

New York State Fair, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Eastern States Ex ition, 
Springfield, Mass. 

New Hampshire State Fair, 
Rochester, N. H. 





Is there not some chance to make 
money that you are overlooking ? 





Farm Address: Jefferson, Maine 
Dr. K. J. SEULKE, Pres. and Gen'l Mar. 














CATTLE 
HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


250 head of fresh cows and close springers to select 
from. If you are in the market for fancy young cows 
that are large in size and heavy producers it will pay 
you to see this stock. Tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. Y. 
Telephone 1476 


Ce Reena 


ALL YOUNG PERFECT GOOD SIZE MILKY 
CANDOR, N. Y. OSWALD S. WARD & SONS 











two-year-old Lucky Farce 
Reg. Jersey heifers has just 
made over 60 Ib. fat, 30 days, official test. We have 
others just as good at $100 to $150. Federal tested. 
S. B. Hunt, Hunt, N. Y. 





SWINE BREEDERS 


200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Chester and Yorkshire Cross and Berkshire and Chester Cross 
6 to 7 weeks old $4.50 8 to 9 weeks old $5.00 
Also pure bred Berkshire and Chester sows or boars. 
7 weeks old $6 each. All these pigs are healthy and 
fast growing. I will crate and ship from 1 to 100 

C.O.D. on approval. 


A.M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass, 


Registered O. I. C. and Chester White pigs. 
Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. Y. 











100 Pigs, Chester White, Duroc and Berkshire, 6 weeks old, 
$3.75; 8 weeks, $4.50. High gradeand purebred pigs, not 
related, $5.00 each. Oaks Dairy Farm, Wyalusing, Pa. 


[[paBy CHICKS 


5,000 PULLETS 5,000 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Ready for shipment at $1.00 each 
HECLA POULTRY FARM Bellefonte, Pa. 
FOR WINTER FRIES 


CHICKS AND SPRING LAYERS 


4,500 husky chicks per week from choice, heavy 
laying culled flocks. 4 hatches only. $10.00 
per hundred and up. Write for our circular 
and price list today. 


ATHENS CHICK HATCHERY 
BOX F, ATHENS, OHIO 


that are hatched 
BABY CHICKS, {3333388 
9 Rocks 15c, Buff 


Rocks 17c, Reds 16c, 8.C.White and Brown Leg- 
horns 13c, Mixed 10c. Prepaid 100°; live deliv- 
ery guaranteed to your door. For quick service 
order direct from this ad. or write for circular. 


J. W. KIRK, Box 55, McAlisterville, Pa. 


WE are NOW booking orders for 12 weeks’ old 
White Leghorn Pullets. All Pullets farm 
raised, milk fed, hatched from extra heavy lay- 
ing strain. 500 yearling hens for sale. Chicks 
and pee oe at reduced prices. 

IDYLDELL FARM, Wolcott, New York 


PULLETS AND COCKERELS 


Purebred Barron Pullets and Cockerels at $10.00 each 
and up. Also breeding hens at moderate prices. Descrip- 


tive catalogue free. 
C. M. LONGENECKER, Box 40 Elizabethtown, Pa. 


BABY CHIX From heavy laying free range flocks. 
8. C. White Leghorns, 100, $7; 8. C. 

orns, 100, $7; Barr Rocks, 100, $9; 8. C 

R. 1. Reds, 100, $10; Broilers or Mixed Chix, 100, $6.50. 
8 1 prices on 500 yr An lots. 100% prepaid safe 


delivery guaranteed. 
J.N. NACE, Box 30, RICHFIELD, PA. 


Chicks 8. C. Buffand White Leghorns $8 per 100. Barred 
Rocks $9 per 100. White Rocks $11 perji00, Reds 
$10 per 100. Light mixed $6.50 











SEPTEMBER CHICKS 





























£1 P¢ pT ag TS 
. ie. aran safe deliv lo » 
free. JACOB NELMOND, Box A. McAlisterville. Pa. 








Charles William 


New York City 


Stores 


Cha tles Willi 





This catalog 


is FREE 


New York #& 


What en Ras 
Book has for You 


Women’sand Misses’ 
Coats and Suits 
49 pages 
Women’s and Misses’ 
Dresses and Waists 
30 pages 
Millinery . 22 pages 
Knit Goods— Hand 
Bags and Gloves 
22 pages 
Women’s and Misses’ 
Housewear, Corsets 
and Maternity Goods 
48 pages 
Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing . 30 pages 
Work Clothing 
17 pages 
Men’s and Boys’ 
Furnishings, 19 pages 
Underwear and 
Hosiery . 30 pages 
Shoes and Rubbers 
33 pages 
Notions . 17 pages 
Dry Goods . 42 pages 
Sewing Machines 
3 pages 
Jewelry . . 20 pages 
Musical Instruments 
11 pages 
Curtains, Draperies, 
Rugs and Furniture 
67 pages 
Automobile Acces- 
sories . . 32 pages 
Sporting Goods 
26 pages 
Traveling Bags and 
Trunks . . 2 pages 
Chinaware . 7 pages 
House Furnishings 
11 pages 
Electrical Supplies 
7 pages 
Radio Equipment 
3 pages 
Toys... . 18 pages 
Drugs . . . 15 pages 
Paints . . . 8 pages 
Well Paper 505 cries 
Stoves. . 18 pages 
Farm Implements 
15 pages 
Hardware and Plumb- 
ing Supplies, 46pages 
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and General Merchandise 


Quick Delivery —Low Prices 
7 you need you are almost 

sure to find in this splendid book 
and at a price that will save you much. 
For months our buyers have been work- 
ing on this new book—working with but 
one end in view, to give you the best that 
the market affords in practically every- 
thing you use or wear—at the least cost 
to you. You will realize how successful 
they have been the moment you start look- 
ing through this wonder-book of bargains. 


We Guarantee to Please You 
Remember, too, that everything The 


Charles William Storessellsis guaranteed 
to please you or we will return your 
money. We have confidence in the quality 
of our merchandise; confidence in our 
ability to fit you,and we know that we can 
ship your order promptly. And, this con- 
fidence—this knowledge—is born of 
facts, for otherwise our liberal guarantee 
would be impossible. 


Ask any banker anywhere to tell you of 
the responsibility of The Charles William 
Stores. Clip and mail the coupon below 
today. It will bring you immediately, 
our big, new, general catalog — Free. 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 
New York City 


THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, Inc. 


131 Stores Building, New York City 


Please send me FREE a copy of your General Catalog for Fall and 


Winter. 


Name.. 


Street 


Town and State 
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